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A WINTER SCENE. 

We present below a fine and seasonable representation of Janu- 
ary, in the country, expressive and suggestive to the most casual 
eye. Who has not looked-in upon just such a country barn-yard 
scene, the roof thatched with snow, the earth covered with the 
same spotless mantle, and the sober, quiet, domestic animals 
herding close together as if to gain warmth from each other. The 
good farmer is feeding out hay to the cattle, and the boy is bend- 
ing beneath the weight of his load of corn-stalkg, which the cows 
will eagerly devour. The fowls are watching e chance seeds 
that may drop from the grain stalks and hay—the whole being 
homely, truthful, a d pictaresque in its character. 
season of comparative rest and quiet for the farmer, and the care 
of his cattle is the only active out-door employment that he 


\ 


This is the ' 


usually attempts. These are his days of rest, and the long even- 
ings are passed in the happy domestic circle, with his paper, from 
which some one of the family read aloud, while the mother and 
sisters spin, or knit, or sew. Such are the winter evenings of a 
New England household, and charming and happy they are. 
The snow is called the poor man’s manure, and certain it is that 
it contains chemical properties which greatly enrich the earth, and 
better prepare it for the reception of the seed which with the 
spring the farmer will deposit in its bosom. We have often 
thought of this period of the farmer’s life with feelings of envy ; 
the consciousness that possesses him of quiet competence, of 
leisure for study and reading, of ample time for arranging his 
labors for the coming season, of snug and tangible enjoyment by 
the ponderous fire-place, where blaze and crack the huge logs! 


No occupation on earth is more independent, honorable or enjoy- 
able than that of the true farmer, and contentment is almost sure 
to perch over his hearthstone. This scene is purely American, 
particularly illustrative of New England winter scenery in the 
country, and we propose to follow it up by a series of like na- 
tional and characteristic views appropriate to each succeeding 
month, which shall be no less truthful than artistic. We shall 
next give, in pursuance of this purpose, a picture of February, 
and the appropriate and usual belongings which characterize the 
occupation of the farmer for that month of the year, and so on 
through the entire twelvemonths. Thus shall we aim as much at™ 
variety, as of usefulness, in the illustrations which from week to 
week, and from month to month, we give to our readers, and fur- 
nish abundant material to please the eye and interest the mind. 
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THE RUSSIAN GUARDSMAN. 


A TALE OF THE SEAS AND SHORES OF THE EAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[conTiInvED.] 


CHAPTER IX.—{continvep.] 


No sooner had he concluded the stanza than he sprang to-his 
feet, and, in a loud voice, cried : 
“ Forecastle, there !” 
~** Ay, ay, sir!’ was the response. 


“Call all hands! Haul aft the starboard-braces! Helm a- 
weather! Lay aloft, and shake the reef out of the topsail !” 

A prompt execution of these orders brought the pursuing ves- | 
sel directly astern ; and the “ Dolphin ” lay down to a pretty stiff | 
breeze, going through the water like a thing of life. The mate 
came aft, with his spy-glass, and handed it to Captain Maxwell, 
who endeavored to make her out. 

“I fear that it is an Alexandrian corsair,” said he, “in which 
case we must fight if overnauled. Keep her fuil.” 

“Full it is, sir,” said the quarter-master, who had taken the 
wheel. But it was evident that the distance between the vessels 
was diminishing rapidly, for her hull was now distinctly visible. 

“Pass the word for Salvo ?” 

“Here I am, sir,” answered the mulatto, coming to the quarter- 
deck. 

“Can you take her through the cut of Strongelo ?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

“ Listen, then ;” and the captain gave him some orders whieh 
rather amused him—for he chuckled as he went forward and called 
the carpenter. 

Meanwhile the breeze freshened, and the lugger foamed through 
the water, her masts jerking with that uneasy motion indicative of 
a press of sail. The moon was obscured by the clouds that swept 
across the blue sky, and not a star peeped out to enliven the scene. 
The pursuing vessel was indistinctly visible, as the phosphorescent 
sheets of foam were dashed from her bows; and Salvo now came 
aft with a large lantern, which he hung over the “Dolphin’s” 
stern, as if to show the way to those in chase. 

Alexis, meanwhile, had naturally felt somewhat alarmed. Not 


» that he feared an encounter, but that he knew too well what would 


be the fate of her to whom he was surrendering his every thought. 
A drizzling mist now begun to fall, and Captain Maxwell insisted 
that his passengers should retire. 

“But do you not apprehend danger?” inquired Alexis. 

“No, indeed. Put on a cloak, and come on deck, if you wish 
to see yon fellow baffled. He may mean us no harm, but I do 
not choose to wait his coming.” 

After escorting Elissa below, and assuring her that he would 


- inform her if there was any chance of an encounter, the guards- 


man returned on deck and found Salvo in high glee, busily en- 
gaged with the carpenter in making what appeared to be a buoy. 
Chain-shot were lashed to the bottom of an empty water-cask, 
while a boat-hook had been run through a hole, bored in the top, 
and well caulked. From the top of the boat-hook a large lantern 
was hung; and then the mulatto, with a chuckle of satisfaction, 
reported “All ready.” It appeared to Alexis that it was time 
for something to be ready, fur he could see land through the 
gloom, and hear the sullen roar of breakers. 

“Tt is time,” said Salvo, coming aft, and taking the wheel. 
The pursuing vessel was now so near that her lights were distinctly 
visible. 

“‘ Are you all ready, forward ?” sung out the captain, in a low, 
yet clear tone of voice. 

“ All ready, sir.” 

“ Boy, put out the light in that lantern astern, and stand by to 
light the other. All hands ’bout ship! Ease down the helm— 
handsomely—handsomely ! Let fiy the jib-sheet! Mainsail haul! 
Belay all !”’ 

The cutter came handsomely around, and soon passed the ves- 
sel in pursuit. She was then hove-to, the lantern on the buoy 
was lighted, and the affair carefully launched on the water, where 
it floated ; and this mock vessel soon drifted before the vessel, evi 
dently attracting the notice of the stranger which was seen to 
change her course. 

“ There,” exclaimed Captain Maxwell, “ when they have caught 
the barrel we shall be safe enough.” 

The helm was then put up, and soon the {‘ Dolphin,” right be- 
fore the wind, shot into a narrow strait, with foaming breakers on 
either hand. Half an hour more, and she approached a village 4 
on one side of the channel, where gleaming lights showed that the 
inhabitants had not all retired. Here the anchor was let go, the 
sails were furled, and the crew of the “ Dolphin ”’—over a liberal 
extra allowance of grog—langhed over the adventures of the 
evening. 

Going on deck early the next morning, Alexis found that the 
cutter was anchored in the narrow channel which separated the 
islands of Paros and of Auto-Paros, an estuary which is very 
like Hurl Gate, near New York. Conflicting tides, hidden rocks, 
and rapid currents, make it impassable to any vessel, unless, as 
was the case with the “ Dolphin,” there is an experienced pilot on 
board. 

None of the crew were on deck, excepting the boys, who were 
coiling the ropes, cleaning brasses, and putting everything in 
order. Alexis gaged’on the:novel scene around him, congratulat- 
ing himself upom their escape, when be thought he espied the 


masts of a vessel moving around a promontory. He immediately 


went below to inform the captain, who was just leaving his state- 
room; and when they came on deck, ther®'was a vessel moving 
towards them with well-manned sweeps. A glance assured Capt. 
Maxwell, and, seizing a trumpet, he thundered out : 

“All hands to quarters! Bring up the arm-chests! Rig the 
boarding-nettings! Stand by your guns!” 

Alexis seized a cutlass, and thrust a pair of pistols in his belt, 
determined to lay down his life, if necessary, rather than have 
Elissa harmed. The sapposed pirate was now clearly visible ; 
her splashing sweeps lashing the water with rapid strokes. Her 
heavy batteries were distinctly seen, and her deck was apparently 
crowded with men, but no flag waved from her gaff. On she 
came, as if to cross the broadside of the “ Dolphin,” and board 
her bows; but, as she passed, a man sprung into her main-rig- 
ging, and shouted, in a clear voice : 

“ Well done, the ‘ Dolphin !’” 

Three hearty cheers rose in reply from the deck of the “ Dol- 
phin, which were returned by the other vessel, that now displayed 
the red-cross of England. Alexis was astonished; but he at 
once comprehended the mystery when Captain Maxwell, in a 
laughing, yet respectful tone, said to the stranger : 

“Tf it had been known that Lord Byron wished to visit his 
craft—” 

“ Captain Mitwell,” interrupted the other, ‘‘ would not have 
sent him after a lantern at the expense of a water-cask. But 
come on board, old salt, I have much to ask and to say.” 

The captain at once ordered a boat to be lowered, and went on 
board their supposed enemy. ‘When he returned he was accom- 
panied by the stranger, who wore the dress of a common sailor, 
made of the finest materials.. The open, rolling collar disclosed a 
fine neck, upon which rested a small yet expressive head. Glossy 
dark brown curls clustered around his high forehead ; his cheeks 
were colorless ; and a sportive pleasantness beamed from his light 
gray eyes. 

“ Major Orloff,” said the captain, “ permit me to introduce to 
you Lord Byron, the owner of the ‘ Dolphin.’” 

“Who,” continued the gentleman thus introduced, with a win- 
ning smile, “is happy to mect Major Orloff here, although he re- 
grets to find his yacht used as a kidnapping craft. Our friend, the 
captain here, has been regularly bamboozled, sir; and while, in 
the honesty of his heart, he thought he was serving Greece,—as I 
had requested him to do while I was away,—he has been carrying 
despatches for Osmar Bey, the renegade oppressor of all that is 
good. I know that you will acquit him, for one look of his honest 
face is enough—and now, major, where shall he take you ?” 

Alexis, more astonished than ever, could not reply—for he did 
not wish to leave Elissa, and yet was she innocent of all complicity 
in this web of mystery. 

“Let me plan for you,” said Lord Byron. “I wish Captain 
Maxwell to take this girl home, for I am sure, from his account, 
that she is ignorant of all these strange doings of her uncle, who 
is in some way mingled with the renegade, Osmar Bey. Now, if 
you are willing, he can leave her at Scio, take you back to 
Smyrna, and then, perchance, you will return with him to Athers 
—although not as a prisoner.” 

This was doubly agreeable to Alexis, and they were soon at 
breakfast in the cabin—although Elissa declined joining them. 
The bluff captain was evidently somewhat bewildered; nor did 
Lord Byron cease to tantalize him about being an aid to the ene- 
mies, instead of the friends of Greece. The repast over, they 
went on deck, where Lord Byron mingled with the crew, who al- 
most appeared to worship him. Then, bidding Alexis farewell, 
he stepped into a boat, which had been sent from the other vessel, 
saying, as he shook Captain Maxwell's hand : 

“Make haste back to Athens, for I am determined to aid the 
Greeks, if I die on their classic soil. And the ‘Dolphin’ should 
retrieve her character by rendering them assistance, after having 
been a letter-carrier and a kidnapper for their cruel masters. 
Adieu.” 

A muttered oath was the perplexed seaman’s only reply ; but, 
ere the noble owner was on board the other vessel, the ‘‘ Dol- 
phin’s” anchor was at her bow, and her canvass unfurled. A 
moment more, and with braced yards she left the channel, with a 
prosperous breeze and a cloudless sky. The marble - crested 
heights of Paros soon faded into the distance, and the “Dolphin” 
once more rode upon the broad, blue breast of the Agean sea, 
beneath the azure glow of the Oriental sky. Then Elissa came 
forth again, and Alexis narrated a portion of what had transpired, 
although he felt that he was ignorant of the real position of her 
uncle. Of one thing he felt certain—she was innocent of all 
crime. 


CHAPTER X. 


* t, purely bright the morning beams 

Glance o’er the deep blue sea, 

And at the mast the pennant streams 
As gaily and as free. 

In joyful hope their proud bark went 
To gain a haven fair; 

But storm and wave its sails soon rent— 

It sank in dark despair.” 

“Tur EqurnocriaL! It is a regular terror to us-who follow 
the sea,” said Captain Maxwell, as he was called from the cabin 
of the “ Dolphin,” ere the dessert was removed, by an announce- 
ment from his first mate that : 

“ The equinoctial was brewing !” 

“ Why !” said Alexis, with some surprise, “it looked pleasant 
enough when we came down. Besides, we had the gale last 
night.” 

“ That was the messenger, I fear,” replied the captain, “‘ Never 
mind, though; we must get ready to scud before it; and if we 


ean but get clear of these islands, Mademoiselle Elissa will be at 


Scio to-morrow morning.” And the captain, buttoning his coat, 
went on deck. Alexis and Elissa, leaving the table, sat down, 
side by side, upon the sofa, at the far extremity of the cabin. 

“Why not keep on to Smyrna?’ asked Alexis, with a sad 
Smile, as though his eyes would read his companign’s heart- 
thoughts. 

“Nay,” replied Elissa, “my wanderings must end. Should 
my uncle or my father have arrived at Scio ere 1 return, what will 
they think ?” 

A desire to unravel the mystery of Lavalette’s conduet flashed 
across the young officer’s mind, but it was chased away by a glance 
from her trustful eyes. Intoxicated with their loveliness, as they 
glanced from beneath their long, black hanging lashes, like flow- 
ers half hidden by their fringing petals, he felt the imperious 
sway of that resistless passion, that conquers every other thought. 

“Elissa,” he said, “I would relinquish all on earth for you, and 
I have hoped that you were not insensible to my love. Why not, 
then, be mine ?”’ 

Gazing at the object of liis adoration as he spoke, he saw with 
joy that she trembled with emotion, drooping her head in graceful 
confusion, to hide the varied feelings that flashed across her mind, 
and were betrayed by the telltale blushes on her cheeks, 

“Need I tell you,” he continued, in an impassioned tone, “that 
for years I have formed an ideal shrine within my yearning heart, 
but never found a divinity to occupy it, until you blessed my vis- 
ion with your beauty. Your voice, like the harp of the inspired 
prophet of Israel, has infused soft peace into my troubled ‘breast, 
and I could listen to its sweet voice forever. You are my life, my . 
light! Each pure thought blossoms as you approach, and without 
your fostering love each aspiration of my soul will wither and 
die. Do not crush my hopes, but tell me that I may dare—may 
hope—to call you mine ?” 

“ You preserved my life,” said Elissa, throwing back the long 
ringlets that had fallen before her face as she had drooped her 
head, while her lips parted like an opening 10se under the influ- 
ence of a sad smile. “ You have aright to claim it. But you 
can find many more worthy of your love than the niece of your 
uncle’s clerk.” 

“Never!” impetuously exclaimed Alexis, taking her right 
hand in his own, while his left arm circled her tiny waist. Her 
head sank upon his shoulder, and she endeavored to speak ; but 
her heart was too full for words, and she turned her glowing face 
towards his. The ~ was taken from her willing lips, and the 


fountain of th es was thus unsealed. 

Happy moment! A knowledge that first love is reciprocated is 
the primeval pulse-beat of joy, which beats thenceforth in the 
heart 2 merry march towards the goal of wedlock love. Then, if 
ever, the young lovers, who enter this vista of affection, feel that 
earth is a paradise—neither do they yearn for a brighter sphere. 

“ Why return to Scio?” asked Alexis. And then a vague sus- 
picion about her uncle, gathering like a mysterious shadow of 
night around his thoughts, he continued : 

“Supposing we get Captain Maxwell to tun around, and go 
directly to Athens, where we can enjoy our love without danger 

Misunderstanding the purport of this remark, upon which her 
pure womanly pride put a construction that stifled all affection, 
Elissa threw off the encircling arm, and sprang to her feet. Happy 
images, but a moment before revelling in her affections, were 
scattered like fairies before an arch-enchanter’s wand; her cheeks 
glowed with indignation, and her eyes flashed proudly. 

“So, chivalrous major!” she exclaimed, “your love is that 
guilty passion which esteems not the object, and would degrade 
the idol of its professions to the lowest depths of infamy. You 
have wrung from me a confession that I loved you. I did!—but 
now the kiss you gave me burns like a brand of shame—!” 

“Nay, nay,” interrupted Alexis, “hear me!” 

“T have heard enough, Poor—the niece of your proud uncle’s 
book-keeper—I might have known that you never would have 
loved me with that spiritual and refined affection that demands to 
be hallowed by holy-rite. Farewell. I shall ever think of you 
with gratitude, and with remorse. But do not, I entreat of you, 
ever sacrifice another innocent heart upon the shrine of which 
you just now spoke—the shrine of, licentious vanity.” 

“ But hear me ?” 

“Not a word,” she replied, in an imperative tone ; and retired 
into her state-room. The bolt clinched im the door-lock, and 
Alexis was alone. His fondcst hopes were crushed ; his pure in- 
tentions cast back, draggled in the mire of suspicion ; and the bit- 
ter stings of disappointment rankled in his wounded heart. With 
a bent brow, and a quivering lip, he ascended the companion-way, 
and slowly paced the deck. 

The wind had not risen since the morning; but the sky was 
gloomy, while the heaving of the cross-seas presaged a stormy 
night. Thick masses of cloud scudded across the sky, and a 
dense mist came from the mountains of Attica, while the setting 
sun glowed like a half extinguished furnace. All the light sails 
had been sent down, and the lugger lay-to under storm-reefed 
main-sails, with enough of her jib set to make her answer her 
helm. 

To Alexis, this contest of the elements was welcome, for the 
scene harmonized with his troubled spixit. Soon came the storm, 
howling angrily through _the shrouds, while groaning timb:rs and 
flapping sails added to the wild uproar. The darkness increased, 
and the lugger was put before the wind—it was with difficulty that 
the man at the helm could keep her there, as she was tossed over 
the mountain-waves. 

The captain and crew were vigilant in their battle with the ele- 
ments, and no one thought of danger until the carpenter came to 
the quarterdeck. 
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“ Captain Maxwell,” said he, in a low tone, “there is two feet 
of water in the well!’ 

“Rig the pumps!” shouted the captain through his trumpet, in 
tones that could be heard aboye the storm. “ This straining lets 
in the water; but bend on two good gangs to spell each other, 
and the boxes will soon rattle.” 

The order was obeyed, and theemen pumped as thongh their 
lives were at stake, encouraged by the mate, who urged them with 
exciting cries. Half an hour passed, and the storm seemed to in- 

e in fury, while the rain came down in torrents. 

“Try the well, carpenter,” said the captain, coming forward 
from the quarter-deck. 

“Two feet, three inches !”” was soon the report, in a low and 
despairing tone. 

“Never mind, my hearties,” cried the captain, in a cheerful 
tone—for he well knew how important it was to keep up the spirits 
of the crew. “Pass the word for the steward to send a beaker 
of grog here, and let’s all take hold !” 

Midnight came—yet there was no abatement of the storm. An 
occasional flash of vivid lightning, illuminating the waves, showed 
their huge crests lashed into foam, while it was with difficulty 
that the men at the helm could keep free of the gaping abysses, 
threatening destruction. The men toiled with persevering, yet 
unavailing industry, stimalated by the captain’s persuasive, yet 
commanding voice. Alexis, too, labored with the rest; and, as 

‘Whe storm beat upon his fevered brow, he hailed its pelting with 
delight. 

Suill the depth of water increased in the hold; and at two in 
the morning the captain told the carpenter to bring the axes. 
Giving them to the oldest sailors, he rapidly ordered : 

“Jump into the windward-rigging ! Starboard your helm there! 
—starboard !—luff a point—so! Now, my lads, cut with a will!” 

An instant sufficed to sever the strained ropes ; and the masts, 
snapping with a loud report, fell over to leeward, making the lug- 
ger heel over to her deck-streak. 

“ Clear away !—clear away lively!” shouted Captain Maxwell ; 
and the axes, vigorously wielded, dealt thick and well-directed 
blows, until the masts and rigging floated away, when the lugger, 
relieved, again floated buoyantly. The water was now kept down 
in the well, and the crew began to congratulate each other, when 
the deep and sullen roar of breakers was heard on either bow. 
Desolating sound! A moment more, and the vessel struck ! 

The shock soon brought Elissa on deck, where she sat crouched 
by the side of a gun, refusing the entreaties of Captain Maxwell, 
and of Alexis, that she would go below. The lugger continued 
to thump, but not violently, and the storm had abated jin its fury 
before the gray light of morning disclosed their position to the 
anxious ones on board. It came at length, that welcome dawn, 
and, near by, loomed up a high bluff, covered with trees. 

“Scio, as I live!” exclaimed the captain. “Lower the boat, 
my hearties, and let us get a line ashore there.” 

The boat was lowered, and Alexis sprang in as it left the lug- 
ger’s quarter, intent upon rescuing Elissa. But, just as the boat 
touched the water, a high rolling wave swept the lugger from the 
reef where she had lay cradled, carrying the ropes of the boat-falls 
through the blocks. Another moment, and the boat was drifting 
wide from the er, carrying Alexis, alone, far out upon the 
waste of waters: 

His first impulse was to get out a pair of oars, but all attempts 
to stem the waves were fruitless, and he then managed to step the 
rudder. Throwing himself down in the stern of his tiny craft, he 
put her before the wind, and rode over the waves with reckless 
indifference as to his destination. 

Almost every one has felt the misery of reaction upon the spir- 
its, caused by a conviction of disappointment after fruitless en- 
deavors to obtain a wished-for end. And Alexis, foiled in his first 
love ; whose honest avowal had been treated with scorn ; and then 
thwarted in his desire to again rescue Elissa from a watery grave, 
felt reckless as to what might be his fate. 

It was not long, however, before he was picked up by a Turkish 
felucea, on its Way to Constantinople. The commander spoke no 
language, save his own, and therefore took it for granted that 
Alexis was a Greek. He accordingly gave orders to have him 
handcuffed, and kept in the forecastle—an arbitrary decision to 
which no resistance was offered. , the reaction was so 
great that the young man, enfeebl his recent illness, sank 
into a sort of stupor the moment he was rescued from his prison- 
bark. When he awoke to reality, he found himself « prisoner! 
His memory refused to recall the past, and his thoughts were in 
confusion. All remembrances of his late disappointment and 
danger were, for the moment, obliterated, and a revulsion of feel- 
ings almost crazed his distracted brain. 

The boat had drifted outside the reef, which ran parallel with 
the coast, at a distance of about two hundred yards; but the 


lugger drawn into this canal,-where a strong current carried 


her around a headland before the captain or crew could recover 
from their surprise. So perilous was their condition that they 
then had enough to do for self-preservation—although Captain 
Maxwell felt sad at the thought of abandoning his frank, open- 
hearted passenger, whose abduction he had ever so sincerely 
regretted.” Elissa, holding’ on by the fragments of the shrouds, 
stood gazing at the angry, rolling waves, and felt that she had, 
perchance, wronged the recent object of her heart’s love, who had 
‘been so unexpectedly snatched from their midst. 

The sweeps of the ‘‘ Dolphin” were now run out, manned, and 
served to keep her mid-way in the narrow channel, between the 
reef and the shore. The pumps kept the water from gaining in 
the hold, and every one worked with increased energy, so that by 

“noon a jury-mast had been raised, with a lug-sail, while the re- 
maining rigging was coiled up. Just then, the lead, which had 


called “‘by the mark seven,” or “by the deep six,” suddenly 
failed to reach bottom, “ and fifteen fathoms out,” while the foam- 
ing line of breakers gradually ceased, until all was apparently 
plain sailing. 

“Huzza!” shouted the captain; “we are clear of the shore, 
and yon distant headland once rounded, we shall be in harbor! 
Lively at the pumps, my hearties! Bend to the sweeps, and the 
‘Dolphin’ will yet weather the gale!” 

Just then a felucca came towards the island; and the captain 
saw with his glass that she also carried the flag of modern Greece. 
Few had yet dared display the ensign of a land not yet unfreed 
from the shackles of despotism ; and, sure of succor, he ordered 
one of the guns to be loaded with a blank cartridge, and fired. 
The signal was evidently seen, for the felucca changed her course, 
and bore directly towards the crippled “‘ Dolphin.” 

Elissa had a hope that Alexis might have been picked up by 
the felucca, and stood gazing intently as it approached; but to 
her surprise, as well as to her dismay, she saw, upon the slightly- 
raised quarter-deck, her uncle! 

It was Miaulis, who had been to Syra before going to Scio, and 
had been without the circle of the past night’s tempest. He had 
recognized the “ Dolphin ” when his attention had been attracted 
by her gun ; and Lavalette was rejoiced—for an honorable excuse 
to get away from his guardian would now present itself. 

“Have you picked up our boat?” shouted Captain Maxwell 
through his trumpet, as the two vessels approached. 

“No. Any one on board ?” 

“ Major Orloff.” 

Lavalette’s heart sank again—for he had pledged himself that 
the young man should remain unharmed, and he trembled at the 
thought of his loss. As if to add to his sorrow, he saw Elissa, 
with haggard face and an anxious gaze, bending over the bulwark 
of the dismasted lugger. 

“My child!” he exclaimed, in an almost frantic tone of voice, 
“when did you leave Scio ¢” 

“She grew homesick, sir,” said the captain, “and would come 
to sea with me; but I fear she has had her fill of salt water. I 
have something for your private car, Monsieur Lavalette, but will 
defer it until we are on Scio quay. Will your captain tow us 
in?” 

Miaulis at once consented—for sailors, of every grade, take 
great pleasure in relieving each other when distressed ; and soon 
the two vessels rounded the headland into the harbor. To the 
surprise of all, excepting the Greek commander, the Turkish 
crescent-flag no longer floated from the citadel—but the white 
cross waved in its stead. 

“Good!” he cried. “There is the fruit of the first victory. 
Greece will yet be free !” 

His hardy crew took up the words, and their eyes glistened with 
joy, as they shouted : 

“Greece will yet be free!” 

Captain Maxwell no sooner was informed of this change of 
masters, than he fired a regular salute; and, when the vessels 
reached the quay, the whole population, flushed with joy, came to 
welcome Miaulis. The “Dolphin” was taken to a spot where 
she could be examined at low water, and Elissa once more stepped 
upon the land. 

This outbreak had been planned by Lavalette, but he had no 
idea that it would ripen so soon, and he now found himself in the 
position of a miner, who sees the distant end of his train Tgnited, 
and is directly over his charge. He expressed his intention of 
going with Elissa to his house, but Miaulis coolly said : 

“QO, no! Mr. Secretary-in-embryo. We cannot lose your so- 
ciety. I will send Cotroni with your niece.” 

Refusal or opposition was out of the question, and Lavalette 
went with Miaulis to the fortress, while Elissa was escorted home. 
Not many days had elapsed since she had left, and yet it seemed 
an age! She felt humiliated—debased—and yet, occasionally, a 
comforting hope would warn her that she might have misconstrued 
what she had taken offence at. No, no! his meaning was too 
plain! And yet, while her outraged feelings revolted at the 
thought, her heart turned towards him as the fabulous sun flower 
turned towards the orb of light. Had he perished ?—or wou!d he 
yet stand before her, purified of gross intent, freed from unholy 
thought! 


CHAPTER XI. 


“0, woman, veh must own thy magic power! 

The sages at thy altar kneel; 

And, from the natal to the final hour, 
Before thy beauty bend, and — feel 

The essence from on high. Though skies may lower, 
And earth and heaven conspire yb cer his weal— 

Alike unchanged by happiness or grief, 

Man ever from thy soo finds re 


§urroanded by what is most 
enchanting in nature ; adorned with what is most interesting in 
art; hallowed by traditions of unequalled historical interest ; she 
sits in peerless majesty upon her ocean-laved throne. Queen of 
cities, she has in turn upheld the Barbarian, the Christian, and 
the Moslem rule; and now, in the fifteenth century of her glory, 
her seven hills support the very personification of Oriental des- 
potism. From the tapering minarets, where Constantine first un- 
furled the banner of the cross, is now hourly heard the impressive 
ery of the infidels: ‘“ Thore is but one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet.” Where vestals once trimmed the ever-burning lamps 
on heathen shrines, gilded domes rise mysteriously from thick 
groves, fit nests for carefully-guarded Circassian birds of beauty. 
The blood-stained battlements of the Seven-Towers have resisted 
the gnawing tooth of time, and the old wall yet girdles the city 
like a crest of glory, its massive height reflected in the glassy 


mirror of the deep—that-grave of myriads who have dared to 
love. Far away stretches the Bosphorus, its blue tide dividing 
the shadowy mountain slopes of Europe and of Asia, clothed to 
the water-sides with forests, palaces, gardens and fortresses. Op- 
posite is Seutari, rich in barracks and in burial-grounds, behind 
which the dim Blue Mountains extend in an undulating line ; and, 
at times, the vision of Mount Olympus is unfolded, its icy summit 
blending with the clear blue sky. Neither must Pera be forgotten, 
eloquent with dip'omatic residences; or Galata, redolent of com- 
mercial wealth ; or the Golden Horn, dappled with its ever-vary- 
ing fleet. And over everything—on land and on the water—there 
hangs a shadowy veil of mysticism,—enchanting, yet awful,— 
that can bat make tf scene one of intense interest. The expand- 
ing mind plunges deep into the traditions that invest every dome 
and minaret, every palace and tower. Generation after genera- 
tion, creed after crecd, sweep rapidly past upon the track of mem- 
ory, but the back-ground is ever the same. Refined magnificence, 
rude power, and bigoted cruelty, furnish their rapid illustrations 
to each chang: that fancy pic'ures, in conjuring up past periods 
of splendor, chivalry and barbari-m. Ages, dark and bright, are 
before us. The thirsty imagination drinks in the broad stream of 
history, or pierces for some hidden spring of romance that bub- 
bles forth on the shores of the Propontis. 

The seraglio occupies the very focus of this enchanting scene, 
rising, like a dream, upon the extreme point of the peninsula, 
which stretches boldly out into the silvery tide. It is a confused 
mass of buildings, clustered together like a bunch of grapes, and 
of different styles of architecture. Gardens, blooming with fra- 
grant roses, surround it on the sides next to the city, where myr- 
tles, and palms, and cypresses so intertwine their foliage as to 
exclude curious gazings and the sun’s rays. But, on the water’s 
edge, the windows overhang the current, affording the fuir prison- 
ers a constant view of the never-ending panorama. Vessels of 
every description and tonnage pass and repass, from the barbar- 
ous grain-carrier, launched at the mouth of the Nile, to the trim 
sloop-of-war from the English dockyards. “‘ Caiques” and “ kir- 
langists ” shoot through this fleet, disturbing the snowy albatross- 
es, who rise in clouds, and descend with a plunge that makes a 
stranger start with the apprehension that some sacked beauty has 
sunk into oblivion. 

At the window of the principal apartment thus overlooking the 
Bosphorus, at the time whereon we write, sat the sultana, Zalal- 
lah, the favorite of Mahmoud, lord of this terrestrial paradise. 
The warm sunshine came across from the towering Thracian 
Mountains, casting Scutari deep into the shade of her gloomy 
cypresses, and lighting up the radiant blue water ere it stole mel- 
lowly through the gilded lattices. Never did sunlight display 
more refined gorgeousness of style, than its beams glanced from 
in this seraglio shrine. Luxurious, wide divans extended all 
around, excepting at the entrance, and on them were piles of soft 
cushions, and of heavy shawls. The floor was of tessaled mar- 
ble, on which were small Persian carpets; and, in the centre, was 
an alabaster fountain, which sent up its tiny jets around a cage of 
gilded wire, in which bulbuls—those nightingales of the Orient— 
warbled their tender notes; while, in the basin beneath, gold-fish 
sported in their native element. All this, with the painted dome, 
and the gilded arabesques on the walls, was worthy the reign of 
Suleyman, the Magnilicent ; but the remaining objects denoted 
Mahmoud, the Reformer. Maps and looking-glasses were on the 
walls; and on a large table, near the divan, were piles of papers, 
books, and a writing-desk. Indeed, this part of the office seemed 
rather like the office of the sultan’s private seeretary than the 
sumptuous apartment of his favorite sultana. 


Zalallah was both. Stranger to say, her sway was not the 
sway of passion, in that very sanctuary of voluptuousness, where 
the beauty of an empire is garnered. When Mahmoud first saw 
her, years before, she was on her way from a corsair to the slave- 
market, a prey to grief and sham>; and with one glance from her 
tear-shot eyes inspired the satiated monarch with a new sense— 
respect! It came like the joyous music of a water-fall to a thirsty 
traveller, filling the soul of him who had undertaken to civilize a 
nation with a civilizing influence, and that night the weeping cap- 
tive was carried to the seraglio. At first, the fear of a revolting 
fate gave an unnatural expression to her superb features—for she 
had managed to secrete a poignard while on board the corsair, and 
would have poured forth her life-blood rather than to submit unto 
dishonor. 

Reproach, mingled with her remembrances of her Maltese ° 
hone} added to the strength of her sorrow, and months passed ere 
the sultan saw her smile. At last, however, she appreciated his 
devotion, and was able to understand his desire that she would be 
his friend—his adviser in the great reform which he had projected. 
Then a new existence opened before her. She read to him, trans- 
lated the journals of Europe, and works upon military and civil 
rule in more civilized lands. Gradually appreciating his brilliant 
genius, and ennobled by the delicate respect with which he treated 
her, she loved him with a filifl devotion; and he sought not to 
sully such bright chains. Every other human being in the sera- 
glio, as he well knew, were slaves to his will. Consciously or 
unconsciously, in love or in fear, they had relinquished all indi- 
viduality, to receive the impress of his master-spirit. But Zalal- 
lah retained her originality of thought, instead of merely reflect- 
ing the ideas of the sultan, and all the inmates of the seraglio 
knew that she was the only one that could influence him. With 
them she never indulged in any familiarity, or songht to take ad- 


_ vantage of her position ; and it was the opinion of every Odalisque 


and-sable guardian that if her heart had womanly affections, they 
were like the silvery waves of a fountain in Siberian winter— 
sealed with ice. 


[to BE conTINUED.] 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
CUPID. 


BY J. FREDERICK BISBEE. 


Bold Cupid once fretted his life near away, 

E’en wept hiwself blind, I bave reason to say, 

And stunted his growth by his wails night and day ;— 
Strung well though his bow, shot it ever astray. 


* Quite useless,” he cried, sure to aim at the heart, 
“My arrows no longer a pain can impart, 

“Though ever so true [ transfix with my dart ” 

High then on Olympus he hastened to go, 

And from its sweet wood formed a beauteous bow; 
From Venus’ bright tresses he fashioned a string, 
Which turely, he thought, would bring hearts quick to him; 
Then dipped he it twice in the Stygian wave, 

And decked it with sighs of the good and the brave ; 
Sweet kisses he breathed the whole length of the shaft, 
Armbrosial nectar he spent on the haft. 

“Tis folly in vain!” and he cried in despair; 

** No longer has love’s sigh a charm for the fair: 

But other devices I mur t quickly invent, 

“ Else Hymen will scold when his torch is quite spent. 
He fretted away, but he fretted in vain; 

No thought of a cure could he get through his brain. 
To his mother he ran, and with tears told his case; 
But Venus, alas, was alike in despair. 

All frantic with rage, then to Lemnos he flew, 

And begged from grim Vulcan the cure, if he knew. 
The sturdy old king gave a roar, long and loud, 

That Cupid should miss in tse midst of a crowd! 
Esrayed he to speak, but with tears in his eye; 

The Jaugh cost him more than his fall from the sky. 
Then quickly kind Vulean the shaft formed anew, 
Both tempered, and tapered, and brightened it, toe; 
Then gave it to Cupid, and told him to aim 

Wherever he chose, he would not shoot in vain. 

At once on the smith did he make an «éray, 

The god felt the pang, and obsequious lay. 

The boy with a laugh, danced about in delight, 

Once more twanged his bow, and was soon out of sight. 


Sad havoc he makes, differs not where he goes, 
Nor matter is it whether long, or pug nore; 

It mattereth not whether fair be the face, 

Or ugly, and lank, wholly wanting in grace; 

If clumey the band, or enchantingly small, 

A voice quite divine, or far worse than a squall; 
The hair, whether black, red, or yellow in hue, 
All colors, or none, even gray or a blue: 

Tis all the same, the shaft aims ever true. 
Then flutter, heart, yon boy takes aim, 

Thou canst not ’scape the raging flame, 

Or quench its power; refrain the tear, 

And learn to hope from what you fear. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE FIELD SPORTS OF CANADA WEST. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Ir was during the summer of 1849, in the course of a journey 
of pleasure to the great Northern Lakes that I tarried awhile at 
the little village of Amherstburg, on the opposite side of the river 
from the thriving city of Detroit, and a few miles below it. 

Here I was received in so much kindncss by the officers of 
Hi. M. R. C. Rifles, and especially by my friend, Captain Peel, of 
that regiment, who is emphatically the sportsman of Upper Can- 
ada, and the largest breeder, if not the best breaker of sporting 
dogs in America, that I visited him at a later period of the same 
season, and enjoyed not only his liberal hospitality, but some cap- 
ital autumn sport, though inferior to what is usual in that region, 
owing to the great fall of snow the preceding winter. 

Before parting, my fricnd promised me some contributions fora 
journal in which I was then interested, on the field sports of that 
interesting region, with which the people of the United States are 
daily becoming more intimately connected. The following highly 
graphic and correct description of the game of that pine-country, 
never having appeared before in any print, will doubtless be eager- 
ly perused by the readers of Gleason’s Pictorial, as the work of 
one every inch a genticman, a naturalist, and a sportsman, on the 
voucher of bis friend, Frank Forvester. 

Grouse.—The first class of game we have to consider are the 
grouse, which, Iam sorry to say, afford little or no sport. In- 
deed, the tetrao Canadensis is seldom mgt with, except on the 
north shores of Lake Huron ; while, on the other hand, the tetrao 
umbellus is to be stumbled across almost daily in any of the woods 
of Western Canada. But from his extreme wariness (except 
when perched in a tree), his great predilection for rambling, and 
add to which, his aptitude to take offence at the slightest sign of 
invasion of his premises, exhibited by a precipitate retreat by way 
of the back door as you enter the front, renders it a matter of no 
small difficulty to get a fair shot atone ; though by using acur you 
can bark them into a tree, and there kill them quickly: 

Our game laws permit the ruffed grouse, or, as they are im- 
properly termed, the partridge, to be ehet on the first of Septem- 
ber. At this time the young birds are not quite full-grown, and are 
still to be found in packs. But though you may be certain of a 
few shots at them, still, from the densely thick cover in which at 
this season you find them, and as when flushed they almost.inva- 
riably tree, no great lay can be made. They are an immensely 
strong flying bird, never mounting high in the air, but whizzing 
along in a straight line, some ten feet or so from the ground. 
When rising close to you they make a loud whirr (which Anda- 
bon states they do not when rising of their own accord.) This is 
very apt to flurry the sportsman till used to it. They may be 
fiushed three or four times by following in the direction taken. 


The best places to find them are st2ep hillsides amongst the 
logs under cedars or tamarac (a species of fir); early and very 
late in the season you may meet with them in the willow and 
alder swamps, as also among nut groves, among thorn trees, on 
the leaves of which they delight to feed. Oak, maple and beech 
@roves also are not despised by them; indeed, as far as I can 
judge, they are to be found anywhere and everywhere, but there 
is no certainty about them. One day, you may get good shooting 
at them ; at another time you may hunt«in vain. Were tliey im- 
ported into England, I doubt not they would do well, and rather 
bother some of your most experienced shots, as they take a tol- 
erable charge of shot to bring them down. Their flight is quite 
as quick as a skimming grouse, and they are about as difficult to 
kill, They are delicious either roasted or boiled, with either celery 
or onion sauce. 

The spruce grouse will demand but little notice, as they are not 
often met with in the West. I have never seen any, but am told 
that about Lake Simcoe they are to be found, as also on the north 
shore of Lake Huron. From what I can gather from parties who 
are acquainted with them, they are not likely to afford much sport, 
skulking amongst the tangled thickets of cedar, spruce and tama- 
rac, and, on being flushed by a dog, immediately flying into a 
tree, where they may easily be killed if they can be seen. Some- 
times, Jike the ruffed grouse, they become alarmed and make a 
sudden bolt out of the tree, and are the most difficult of shots 
from their quick downward flight. 

Quai!.—Of all the birds which grace this continent there is not 
one that can compete with our little friend now under considera- 
tion. The quail is indeed the only bird we of the Canadas pos- 
sess, that affords anything like real sport. They frequently 
have two broods in the year, lay a large nest fall of eggs, there 
frequently being found eighteen, twenty, or even twenty-four. 
They are easily reared, stand the cold well, lie well to the dogs, 
are very quick of flight, and exceedingly difficult to kill. There 
is a peculiarity of the quail, not noticed in any other bird, its 
power of retaining its scent. Whether that power is voluntary 
or involuntary it matters little, but that it does so do is very evi- 
dent to any one who has had any experience in the matter. 

Frank Forrester, in his work entitled, “Ficld Sports of the 
United States and British Provinces,” expresses his belief “ that 
itis an absolute power of the bird, and arising from an exertion 
of will,” for that, “‘ during the period in which the quail gives no 
scent it cannot be forced to rise without being almost trod upon.” 
This seems very probable, for a dead bird is easily retrieved, but 
then again a wounded bird is also very nearly as easily found. 
And one would suppose, that if voluntary, it would exert itself 
when wounded quite as much as when sound, unless the fact of 
the wound prevents it retaining its scent. It is certainly no less 
strange than that such is the fact, and renders it very difficult for 
you to bag more than three or four out of a bevy in a day. 

Of all the birds, 1 know of none so soon able to get up steam ; 
they rise with a loud whirr all in a body, and are out of sight before 
a slow coach is able to get his gun to his shoulder. A man, tomake 
a good quail shot, must be short, sharp and decisive. The moment 
the bevy rises, the hand and eye must act in unison, for if the bevy 
gets five and twenty yards away, the chances are against killing. 

Quail invariably lie near the edge of the fields, generally in the 
fence amongst the weeds, so that where the dogs quarter a good 
deal of time is lost; unless in early morning when they feed in 
grain stubbles, whence they retire toan Indian corn stubble, to 
patches of weeds, little brakes, fence sides, etc., rendering the 
finding of them a matter of no trifling difficulty. When found 
they invariably make for some cover, where it is best to leave 
them for a time, till they move, when every bird may be made to 
give an account of himself. 

The best ground for quail in Canada lies between Grand River 
to about London, and thence along the Thames to Chatham, and 
so on the rivers and lakes, down to the Grand River. In the fall 
of 1848 they were innumerable in that region; while from the 
heavy snows last winter, combined with an awful amount of trap- 
ping on ground where last year in two days I bagged fifty brace, 
this year Frank Forrester and myself only bagged six brace. 
This, however, is the case‘everywhere, and unless very strenuous 
exertions are made this winter to stop the trapping (there is a law 
to prevent it, and also a heavy fine, but no informers), I much fear 
there will be no great quail-shooting next year. As yet I have 
not killed as many quail as last year. I bagged here in eight con- 
secutive shooting days one hundred and one brace. Here the 
land is free to all; no one attempts to interfere with the sportsman ; 
he can come and go where he likes unless he does wilful damage, 
in which case he is very justly debarred from the land. 

Anderton, Mersea, Gosfield and Colchester I look upon as the 
four best townships for quail in Canada. Under ordinary circum- 
» stances you may be certain of finding a bevy in every field; next 
year I trust they will be plentiful. Very few have been shot. As 
yet we have had no winter, consequently, if the snow does not 
last when it comes, there will be a fairish stock for breeding. 

Woodcock.—The scolopax minor, or woodcock, is the next bird 
we have to consider. This fine sporting bird, when full grown, 
rarely exceeds eight ounces; the male bird being one or two 
ounces smaller, and, moreover, iggessily distinguished by his dark- 
er and richer plumage. This. bird is pretty generally sprinkled 
over the whole of the Canadas, both eastern and western ; follow- 
ing the steps of civilization wherever the nature of the ground 
suits his habits. But for some cause or other, duzing the last 
three or four years he has thought fit to withdraw himself almost 
entirely from the islands and shores of the Detroit, where for- 
merly he was most abundant. Many people affirm that the wanton 
and murderous destruction of them in July, when by a most in- 


sane decree of the provincial parliament they.are allowed to die 


before they are half grown, many before they can half fly, must 
tend to keep down the breed. 

It was no uncomion thing in the ground I allude to, for a 
moderate shot to bag his twenty couple in a day, whereas now a 
very good shot could not get his ten couple. If, on the other 
hand, the cock were not allowed tobe killed before the first of 
September, they would be safe ; passing in absolute retirement, 
away from the haunts of man his moulting season, returning in 
good condition, full grown, and strong on the wing. 

It is no easy work to kill cock in early October. In standing 
corn twelve or fifteen feet high, your only chance is when he tops 
the corn where he as it were poises a moment; that moment is all 
you have, and quick as the lightning’s flash mast be’ your aim or 
else he is safe. Nor is it much casier in the thick moist woodsides 
to bring him down when he is thus in his full vigor; far other- 
wise ; no one but a quick sharp shot can hope to make a bag, and 
yet I have seen in these places from one to twenty cock bagged in 
asingle day by asingle gun, besides quail and ofttimes a few 
snipe, for they also frequent our cornfields in the fall. 

There is ofttimes very good cock-shooting in most parts of the 
country, not so much in the very well cleared districts, but in the 
semi-cleared land, bordering on deep, loamy, alluvial bottoms. 
For summer shooting, however, your first chance of sport is along 
the creeks, and in the swamps, where the grass is not too rank, 
where the bulrush and flag are found. Ofttimes you may hear 
of some lonely swamp not yet subjected to that rathless destroyer, 
man. There you may expect to have great sport, such as it is. 
The heat of a July day in Canada is terrific, and no one can stand 
it unless he has an iron constitution.s The exhalations from the 
marshes are pregnant with ague and bilious fever to a stranger ; 
therefore I would not advise any one to trifle his health away in 
summer cock-shooting. October is the only real month foraport ; 
tlicy come to breed here carly in April, if not at the end of March, 
and wing their way southwards about the beginning of November. 
Spaniels are the dogs for them, but there are few or next to none 
in either the States or the Canadas. ‘This bird is not nearly such 
good eating as the English bird. It makes, however, a soup as 
good as jugged hare, if treated in the same way. Here we think 
little of seeing twenty of thirty couple of cocks hanging in the 
larder at a time, whereas in England two couple of cocks is 
thought a very fair allowance to fall in one day. 

Snipe.—Scolopax Wi'sonii, or The Snipe of the Americas, is 
very similar to the English snipe, so much so, that it is often 
called the “ English snipe.” The law allows this bird mospinju- 
diciously to be shot in early spring, when it makes its appearance 
on the breaking up of the frost, about the first week in April. 
Light moonlight nights with misty rain soon most plentifully dif- 
fuses them amongst our numerous swamps and Wet fields, some, 
nay most, I am willing to adinit, en route to the impenetrable 
8 ps of the icy North ; but yet a goodly few stay amongst our. 
own marshes. How unwise, then, at this time to destroy them ; 
but such is the law, and until repealed, it affords us about six 
weeks’ good shooting when no other sport is to be had. The Pass 
day is the 10th of May—far too late; by twenty days, if they are 
to be shot at all in spring. Western Canada abounds in magnifi- 
cent snipe ground. Near Toronto, at Holland's Landing, they 
are very numerous at times ; about Kingston, also, there is, 1 am 
told, fair ground ; in Lower Canada, alse, there is no scarcity, 
while in this neighborhood you may kill any quantity. 

I have observed, however, that the best ground in the spring is 
by no means so good in the fall, and vice versa. For instance, the 
Chatham marshes are faygrable in spring, but worthless for the 
fall. The reason is evident ; in the winter they set fire to the dry 
grass, so that in early spring, just as the grass shoots up, the snipe 
find both shelter amongst the green tufts, and boring ground be- 
tween them ; in the fall the grass is too thick to enable them to 

« to their feed. Chatham marshes are good for twenty couple a 

y for a week in spring, while this fall, after a hard day’s work, 
missing only four, I got but nineteen birds. 

One of the best marshes I know of, is called the Canard 
Swamp ; certainly the birds are plentiful, but the walking is exe- 
crable—ordinarily up to your knee, frequently up to your thigh. 
Near this, also, there are several other good grounds, some of them, 
though, in the State of Michigan. In most of the places I have 
named, the only dog mgauisite is a steady old dog that will re- 
trieve his birds. 

Duck.—Of ducks I can hardly say how many varicties there are, 
fit for food, and consequently fit for shooting. I will only name 
the commoner ones. The gray duck, the dusky, commonly called 
the black duck, the shoveller, the redhead, almost equal to the 
canvass-back, the scaup, the tufted, golden eye, bufile-head, and 
the long-tail. These, and a duck killed by Frank Forrester on 
Lake Simcoe (supposed to be a new species), where it was very 
plentiful, may be considered as the dacks that are more or less 
abundant every year. To these may be added the wood duck, 
second to none in the beauty of its plumage and the choiceness of 
its flesh ; nor is it less to be despised by the fisherman, for its 
feathers are undeniable adjuncts to the beaaty Of his flies. Then 
we have also the American widgeon. From the mallard are also 
to be culled feathers very far before his English namesake. They 
are not so plentiful, however, hese, but the blue and the green 
winged teal are innumerable. Along the margins of most of the 
creeks and low-lying streams large quantities of wild tice grow, 
and on this the ducks delight to feed, and become so fat as not to 
be fit for eating. Into this rice you get paddled noiselessly in 
a light canoe, the duck or rising close to you; until, however, 
you have had.a little practifé, so as. to enable you to make your 
way through this sort of navigation, you will use the oars very 
unhandily.. Such is.a rapid sketch of some of the wood birds and” 
water fowls of Canada West. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial] 


THE WIDOW’S BEAU. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


Service had commenced in the neat little sanctuary, which the 
inhabitants of Fairmount had consecrated to the worship of God. 
Tbe minister had read the Psalm and the Scripture lesson, and 
the tirst lines of the opening hymn. The eyes of his people were 
fixed intently upon him, for he was not only a good, sound, elo- 
quent preacher, but he was a fine-looking one too, and thus en- 
chained usually not only the attention of the true but the false 
worshipper. The house was very still—the clear, melodious tones 
of the speaker were the only sounds that throbbed on the balmy, 
golden air which the mid-summer Sabbath morn had breathed into 
that holy place. The first syllable of the second line was trem- 
bling on his lips, when a rustie at the door, and the entrance of 
two persons, a lady and a gentleman, dissolved the charm. In a 
second, every éye turned from the pulpit to the broad aisle, and 
watched with more than ordinary eagerness the progress of the 
couple. A most searching ordeal were they subjected to, and 
when they were fairly and quietly sexted in the front pew, imme- 
diately before the pulpit, what a nadging of elbows there was, ay, 
and how many whispers too. In vain sought the good, the sound, 
the eloquent, the handsome Mr. B. to seal aguiin the attention of 
his hearers. They had eyes and thoughts for nobody but Widow 
C., and Widow C.’s young and dashing-looking attendant. 

How she had cheated them! Had n’t she said an hundred times 
or more, that her heart was in the grave of her buried one, that 
she would never marry again? Hadn't she refused always to 
walk out or ride out with any of the unappropriated gentlemeg of 
the village? Hadn't she said she did n’t feel as though she could 
ever wear anything but mourning? And in spite of all these 
protestations, had n’t she come out, all at once, dressed all in 
white, and walked into church in broad daylight, leaning on the 
arm of a young gentleman ¢ 

Yes, indeed she had. She would have pleaded guilty to all these 
charges, grave ones as they were, and to the last two, how many 
witnesses might have been subpeenaed. She was actually dressed 
in white. A beautifal robe of India mull, tucked to the waist, 
with an open corsage, displaying an elaborately wrought chemi- 
sette, drapery sleeves trimmed with the richest of Mechlin lace, 
undersleeves of the same expensive material, a white crape shawl, 
a white lace hat with orange buds and flowers, white kid gloves 
and light gaiters,—such was the description every lady had on her 
tongue’s end to repeat over as soon as service was closed. And 
the gentleman—he too was dressed in style. Didn’t he wear 
white pants of the latest pattern, and a white vest; and a coat of 
“‘satin finish,” and white kids too; and did n’t he sport a splendid 
pig and a massive chain, and didn’t he gaze often, and tenderly, 
ae@ lovingly, on the fair creature beside him? Ah yes, he did so, 
and there was no farther room to doubt. Widow C. had cheated 
them. She had won a beau, laid aside her mourning, put on 
bridal attire, and was going to be married in church. But who 
the beau was, or whence he came, was more difficult to solve. 

Service proceeded. The choir sang, the minister prayed and 
preached,—the people wondered when the ceremony would take 
place. But, to their utter astonishment, they were left to wonder. 
For when the benediction was pronounced, Widow C. and the 
strange gentleman walked with the rest of the congregation quietly 
out of the church. When they reached the pavement, he offered 
his arm very gracefully, and she placed her hand very confidingly 
on the beautifully soft coat-slecve, and they passed on. 

What a nooning that was in Fairmount! What a world of 
conjectures, surmises, inquiries and doubts rolled over and over 
in the brains of not only gossiping ladies, but sober, matter-of-fact 
gentlemen. ‘The like of such'a thing” had never occurred be- 
fore in the annals of the village. There was something new under 
the sun—a lady had had a beau, and mobody knew of it. Widow 
C.! . Did n’t your ears, not only the right, but the left, burn that 
day? Ah, we wonder they had n’t dropped off—surely they must 
have been crisp and crimson. ‘ 

The Rey. Mr. B. preached to a crowded house that afternoon; 
no compliment to him though. The magneg was in the pew be- 
fore him. Every one was sure the wedding would take place 
then ; but everybody was again sadly disappointed, and if tongues 
had run at railroad speed before, they travelled then on the electric 
wires. The minister might have preached in Greek that day, and 
his sermon would have been quite as edifying. But one subject 
engrossed the village mind. The widow’s beau—that was the 
topic. 

Tt actually seemed too as though the lady tried to make all the 
talk she could. .After tea, arm in arm, with the strange gentle- 
man, she walked the whole length of the village and away out 
into the cemetery, and never returned till the moon was high. 

“A nice looking dress, I guess she had,” drawled out old 
Grandma W.., as she listened to the widow’s wanderings. “I’m 
glad I haint got to wash it, all drabbled up with dew as it must 
have been—but I don’t ’spose she thought or cared a word about 
it, she’s sé carried away with him. But I'll give her a picce of 
my mind, the first time I havea chance, see if I don’t. Cheating 
us all in this way.” 

But the good old dame began to. fear by Wednesday night, she 
should never have the desired chance. She hurried through her 
washing on Monday, and hobbled over to the widow’s as soon as 
possible, but the door was locked, and one of the neighbors said, 
Mrs. C. and the gentleman went off in a carriage, nobody knew 
where, very early in the morning. “ Yes, and never got home till 
nine o’clock in the evening.” Look out, Widow C.! Your 
character is on the carpet ! 


If she knew it, apparently she didn’t care, for the next day she 
went a sailing with her beau, and the next day a rambling with 
him away off to the mountain, and on the next forenoon went 
with him in a carriage to the station house, and there not only 
wept as she parted from him, but actually embraced and kissed 
bim. 

“What, in broad daylight?’ exclaimed Grandma W. 
if ever I seed or heerd the like on’t.” 

Little Nell, the old lady’s youngest grandchild, wondered to 
herself, it it were any worse in broad daylight than at any other 
time. Perhaps you will wonder too. We do at least. 

There was a very large attendance that afternoon at the weekly 
mecting of the sewing society. Everybody went that could pos- 
sibly leave home. And what a chattering there was when the 
bustle of assembling was over. There was but one topic, but that 
was all sufficient, all-engrossing—the widow’s beau—for the gen- 
tleman must be her beau, or at least, he ought to be. 

Everybodyyhad something to te!l, something to wonder about. 
But suddenly every magpie tongue was hushed, a universal stroke 
of numb palsy seemed to have fallen on the group, as looking up, 
it perceived the very lady about whom they were conversing so 
eagerly, standing in the doorway. 

“ Good afternoon, ladies,” said she, in her usual quiet, ladylike 
way. “I am glad to see so large and happy a gathering. It isa 
beautiful day for our meeting ;” and then she proceeded to the 
table, helped herself to a block of patchwork, inquired for the 
sewing-silk, which having received, she sat down in the only vacant 
chair, and commenced hemming a very red bird with a yellow 
wing, on to a very green twig, which latter had already been 
hemmed on to a square piece of white cloth, and the whole when 
completed was designed to form the twentieth part of a bed-spread. 
She seemed all engrossed with the bird’s bill, and spoke to no 
one. Everybody wondered if she had heard what they were say- 
ing when she came in, but her placid countenance soon re-assured 
the most fearful, and every one longed to commence a personal 
attack. 

Old Grandma W. was the first to venture. She meant “to do 
up the matter” very delicately, and in so “roundabout a way,” 
the lady should not suspect her of curiosity. So she began by 
praising Mrs. C.’s dress. “ Why, it’s a real beauty,” said she ; 
‘where did you get it?” 

“T bought it,” was the quiet reply. 

“ Here ?” 

No.” 

“ Where, then ?” 

“In New York, last spring.” 

“O, you did, did you? But I thought you wasn’t never going 
to wear anything but black again.” Every eye scrutinized the 
lady’s face this time in search of a blush, but it continued as pale 
as was usual, while she answered : 

“I did think and say so once, but I have finally changed my 
mind.” 

“You have, ha! But what made you?” 

“QO, Thad good reasons.” Here the hearers and lookers-on 
winked expressively at each other. 

“* But did n’t you spoil your beautiful white dress Sunday night, 
wearing it ’way up there to the burying-ground ?” 

“IT did not.” 

“ You didn’t! du tell! But how could you help it? .. There 
was a wonderful heavy dew.” 

“Tdid not wear it.” 

Here was a damper to the old lady. She had such a long lec- 
ture to read on extravagance, and she was so diermined to do it 
too, when unfortunately for her eloquent strain, Mrs. C.’s dress 
had hung up in her wardrobe all the time, and she had worn an 
old black silk. 

After a while the old lady took a fresh start. She would not be 
so baffled again. She would find out all about that beau before 
she went home, “that she would.” So she began by saying, 
“your company went away this morning, did n’t they ?” 


“Well, 


“ They did,” was the answer, a wee bit of emphasis resting on 
the “ they.” 

“He did n’t stay very long, did he?” 

“ Not as long as I wish he had,” was the emphatic answer this 
time. And how the ladies did look at each other. It was as 
good as a confession. 

“When did he come ?”’ 

“ Saturday evening.” 

“ Was you looking for him ?” 

‘*T had been expecting him a fortnight.” 

“ Why, du tell, if you had then, and you never told on’t either. 
Had he business in the place ?” 

* He had.” ° 

“What was it?” This was rather more direct and blunt than 
the old lady had meant to put it, and she forthwith apologized by 
saying, “I did n’t mean that—I—I only thought—I—” 

“Q, I'd as lief you knew as not,” said the lady, with a charm- 
ing air of naivete ; came to see me.” 

0, Widow C.! didn’t your good name go down then. Be 
careful what you say next, or you’ll have only a remnant of char- 
acter to go home with, and remnants always go cheap. 

“He did, did he, and he didn’t come for nothing else then? 
But was you glad to see him ?” 

“Indeed I was. It was one of the happiest moments of my 
existence,” ‘ 

“Well, well,” said the old lady, hardly knowing how to frame 
her next question, “well, he’s a real good-looking man, anyway.” 

“I think so too, and he’s not only good-looking, but he’s good- 
hearted ; one of the best men I ever knew.” 

“You don’t say so, then! But is he rich ?”. 


“Worth a hundred thousand or so,” said the lady, carelessly. 

“Why, du tell, if he is. Why, you'll live like a lady, wont 
you? But what’s his name?” 

The old lady’s curiosity was now roused to the highest pitch. 

“ Henry Macon.” 

“Macon! Macon! Why, wasn’t that your name before you 
were married ?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Then he’s a connection, is he ?”’ 

“ He is.” 

“ Du tell, if he is then? Nota cousin, I hope. I never did 
think much of marriages between cousins.” 

“ Henry is not my cousin.” 

“He isn’t. Not your cousin! 
then, du tell, now ?” 

“ He is my youngest brother.” 

If ever there was rapid progress made in sewing and knitting, 
by any circle of ladies, it was by those composing this society, for 
the next fifteen minutes. Not a word was uttered, not an eye 
raised. Had the latter been done, and the roguish and expressive 
glances which passed between Mrs. C. and the minister, who un- 
observed had stood on the threshold, a silent spectator and curious 
hearer, perhaps, mind you, we only say perhaps, they might have 
guessed more correctly the name, character, standing and profes- 
sion of the Widow’s Beau. : 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


But what connection is he, 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued, from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.] 


JANUARY TWENTY-NINTH. 

1621.—Rose, the wife of Miles Standish, died at Plymouth. 

1761.—Albert Gallatin, Secretary of State, born at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

1768.—Goldsmith’s first comedy, “The Good-natured Man,” 
acted at Covent Garden. 

1820.—George III. died. ‘I was,” he said, “ the last man to 
consent to the independence of America—but now it is granted, I 
shall be the last man in the world to sanction a violation of it.” 

1853.—Louis Napoleon married the Spanish Countess of 'Teba. 

JANUARY THIRTIETH. 

1640.—Boston Common appropriated for pasturage and mili- 
tary exercises. 

1649.—King Charles I. suffered martyrdom on the scaffold by 
order of Cromwell and his Parliament. 

1728.—Great earthquake in New England. 

1790.—First life-boat launched. 

1804.—Mungo Park started on his second voyage into Africa, 
from which he never returned. 

1837.—Attempt made by Richard Lawrence to assassinate 
General Jackson. 

JANUARY THIRTY-FIRST. 

1574.—“ Rare” Ben Jonson, a celebrated English dramatic 
poet, born. 

1606.—Guy Fawkes and his accomplices in the “ gunpowder- 
plot” executed. 

1831.—Judge Peck, of Michigan, acquitted after trial by the 
U. S. Senate, by a vote of 22 to 21. 

1838.—Webster’s speech in the Uys. Senate against the Sub- 
Treasury. 

1849.—Commodore De Kay died at New York, aged 47. 

FEBRUARY FIRST. 

1733.—Gem. Oglethorpe, with forty followers, founded Savan- 
nah, under a grant of Georgia from the English crown. 

1775.—Provincial Congress met at Cambridge. 

1804.—Frigate Philadelphia re-captured by Com. Decatur. 

1814.—Battle of Brienne. 

1837.—Mr. Clay presented petition of English authors to Con- 
gress for an international copy-right. 

1852.—Ohio State House entirely consumed by fire. A new 
one had previously been commenced. 


FEBRUARY SECOND. 
1778.—Congress instructed commissioners to secure the neu- 
trality of New York Indians. 
1814.—Capture of Antwerp by the French under Carnot. 
1835.—Richard Lander, the traveller, killed in the interior of 
Africa—all his papers lost. 
1845 —Treaty of peace between the United States and Mexico, 
at Guadaloupe. 
FEBRUARY THIRD. 
1788.—Massachusetts insurgent», headed by Shays, surprised 
at Petersham by General Lincoln. 
1811.—Horace Greeley born. 
1813.—Spanish Inquisition abolished. 
1831.—Duke of Nemours elected King of the Belgians, and 
declined. 
1852.—Destructive fire in India Street, Boston. 
FEBRUARY FOURTH. 
1779.—Sterrett’s brewery and adjacent warehouses in Balti- 
more burned. 
1783.—Cessation of hostilities between the United States and 
Great Britain, 
1787.—Bishops of New York and Pennsylvania consecrated at 
London by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
1799.—Galvani, discoverer of galvanic electricity, died fn Italy, 
aged 62. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE THIRD DAY AT SEA. 


BY MRE. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Three days at sea! The great-souled waves 
Have borne us on their crest, 

And shrill-toned winds from Eol’s cave 
Have piped us all to rest,— 

And as our boat with foot of fire 
Subdued the surges cold, 

And left behind a flaming train 
Like banner-staff unrolled, 

The mighty monsters of the main 
Forsook their boisterous play, 

And glancing through the glassy brine, 
In terror fied away. 


Three days at sea'—TI little thought 
*Twould be so hard to say 

Farewell to bome, and cherished ones, 
And boldly launch away ,— 

For even from childhood had I longed 
Through classic climes to rove, 

Where yellow Tiber slowly rolls, 
Or Sappho sang of love,— 

Or where o’er Snowdon’s forehead gushed 
The Cambrian harp ;—but tears 

That round my hearth-stone rained that morn, 
Made dim tie hope of years. 


Three days!—as long as he of yore, 
The recreant prophet, staid 

In living casket strangely sealed, 
Down *mid the sea-weeds’ shade, 

He, who from sinful Nineveh 
Withbeld the warning ery ,— 

And in a ship of Tarshish dreamed 
To ‘scape the All-Seeing Eye— 

And then beside his smitten gourd 
Spake out with murmuring breath, 

To vindicate his bitter right 
Of anger unto death. 


“ On the third day He rose.”°— Who rose? 
My spirit’s strength and stay,— 

Unto whose blessed ckirts I°ll cling 
Till life is rent away ,— 

It matters not though death draw nigh 
In curtained chamber fair,— 

Or on the deep, mid wrecking blasts, 
If Christ be with us there :— 

O! may my ransomed soul at last, 
Time’s weary voyage o'er, 

Bit down. like Mary, at His feet, 
And listen evermore. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


OUR LIDA: 


—oOR,— 
THE FAIR EXCHANGE THAT WAS NO ROBBERY. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


Wuart is the use of hiding one’s light under a bushel? That’s 
what I should like to know. Wealth is worth now-a-days—no 
mistake about that ; and poverty is wickedness of the worst kind— 
no mistake about that, either! My gracious! if I was rich, you 
would see soon enough how I’d manage matters! Such airs and 
graces as I would wear—such fussing and fuming, and looking 
down upon everything and everybody ; and making gold-worship- 
pers stand around, and pitch over each other into the middle of 
next week for the glance of my snobish eye, and the tip end of my 
aristocratic finger! ©, you’d see how I would do it—not at all 
like our Lida, who had more gold than any fourteen families in 
our village, yet allowed herself to be “ hail fellow well met” with 
the poorest amongst us! It was “Our Lida” here, and “Our 
Lida” there, and ‘“ Our Lida” for miles and miles away, wher- 
ever the name and fame of the heiress of Oakland had penetrated. 
If Uncle Jaky, the woodman, had a touch of the rheumatism, 
away went our Lida with a bundle of flannels and a receipt from 
the doctor, with “loose change” that she didn’t know what else 
to do with—so she said—enough to make all necessary purchases ! 
If any of Mrs. Smith’s babics had the measles, or the hooping- 
cough, away went our Lida, to coddle over little messes, till her 
beautiful face might have been mistaken for a peony, and her eyes 
for boiled lobsters! Lida was gentle, thoughtful, earnest and 
true, where gentleness, earnestness and truth were appreciative 
words ; but—alas! that there should arise a but between her and 
the angel nature so recognizable to the world about her! But 
after all was said and done, she whom everybody worshipped and 
admired, she who was the idol of the crowd, had no idol of her 
own! An ideal she might have had—an ideal of something lofiy, 
generous and noble—of a face dark, passionate and unlovely, yet 
truthful and sincere—of an eye penetrative and stern—of some- 
thing insensible, implacable, yet fascinating and irresistible—of 
something between whom and herself there lay a gulf so broad, so 
wide, and so deep, that her wildest hopes dare never to cross it. 
Only an-ideal, and yet the sullen and gloomy picture would come 
to her, and always in company with the poor student, who studied 
law under the hill, in the office of one of our public lights! No 
one guessed of its unwelcome presence. No one knew how hard 
she had tried to rid ‘herself of the spectre, or how, when she be- 
lieved the ghost had. been laid by a powerful will, it had come 
again and again, and always with greater force! The fact was— 
as I dare say You have all prejudged—our Lida was in love, with- 
out being aware of that same fact. And as her father on his dying 
bed engaged her to the son of a friend of his whom she had never 


seen—and as she had said “no ” until tlfere was nobody but said 
student to say no to, she believed she was performing a solemn 
duty, by keeping the freshness of her heart for the stranger-lover, 
whom curiosity was beginning to accuse of keeping rather too 
searce, considering their marriage was not very far in the distance. 

Jasper Pearson, the student aforesaid, had come to our village 
on the return from a finishing-off school of pretty May Decker— 
her affianced it was said—though what such a sparkling, puzzling, 
bewildering little fairy as May could see in the dark, stern visage 
of Jasper Pearson to like was more than any of us could imagine. 
However, there is no accounting for tastes; so it was set down as 
another inexplicable freak of that boy Cupid, and no business to 
any one but the parties interested. True, any one, not booked up 
in the arrangement, would from circumstances have rather sus- 
pected the engagement to have been between Lida and Pearson, 
than May! But then Lida had an exquisite ear for music, and 
Jasper played the piano to perfection; Lida spoke French imper- 
fectly, and Jasper took such pains to correct her; Lida gloried in 
wild and glowing romance, in grand and lofiy description, in sub- 
limicy of every kind, and Jasper was an enthusiast in heart, whose 
tongue could give eloquent force to what his soul felt; and so, 
reading, walking, riding, or talking, Jasper was Lida’s companion ! 
Ah, happy companionship ; and with a conviction of its happiness, 
what wonder that Lida chose to think as sparingly as possible of 
the vague and uncertain future, linked to a destiny of which she 
cou!d only doubt! “And she did doubt more and more, as the 
period approached which she herself had appointed for her nup- 
tials. There were lectures in those days, debating societies, and 
all that sort of thing, which go to make up the light of village life, 
and Jasper was the star orator of the town! There was an im- 
pressive dignity—a wild, wierd charm, which stirred the heart of 
his auditors as the winds ripple up the waves of an ocean. But 
what of that! The stranger-lover of our Lida was known to be 
an idol of his country. One whose words were words of fire, 
whose massive thoughts were treasured up for all time, whose in- 
tellect had led on from conquering and to conquer! who could 
fascinate the multitude, or excite the mob—nay, more ! who had 
achieved these triumphs in more instances than one; but Lida 
was a woman—cold, brilliant, sclf-willed and determined, but still 
awoman! Many jested, laughed and affected sorrow when the 
news came that Jasper and May were to be married, but only 
Lida turned pale! She had studied her heart, knew its secret, 
but did not choose the world should probe it to the quick. Not 
yet had Jasper given her one look, breathed into her ear one word, 
or expressed one sentiment which she could torture into a par- 
tiality even. Not yet had she that excuse so dear to woman’s 
heart that he had won her designedly to love him. Nothing of 
the kind! She felt offended with herself for the hidden love which 
she could not conquer, degraded by its weakness, and, at last, be- 
gan to blame herself for the blind infatuation, the secret idolatry, 
which led her to think so much of one who never thought of her; 
and that, too, to the wrong of her sweet and confiding friend, 
May Decker! 

“ How do I look, Lida?” said May, dancing into the school- 
room one bright morning in September, preparatory to a picnic, 
which was arranged for that day. “How do I look !—pretty 
enough to bewitch"the heart of even my dull, lifeless Jasper? Do 
you know, I half made him jealous last night, telling him that 
your devoted was coming to the village next week, and if we were 
not careful, you would get the upper hand of us, old lovers, and 
be made one fiesh first? He turned so red, and so pale, and 
looked so fierce, that I began to think seriously of making you a 
present of him !” 

It was Lida’s turn to look pale, and red, and fierce now, but 
with a strong effort, and a knowledge that her secret was upon 
the point of escaping, she replicd, with a light, careless laugh, 
“that there could never be any sentiment in common between 
herself and Mr. Pearson. 

“So he says,” reiterated May, with an explicable smile of 
roguish meaning, ‘and that he should sooner ‘hope to make the 
Greek slave in love with him than you!’” 

“So,” thought Lida, as May danced out of the room again, 
“he has made my life a study.” So much for the reading of it; 
so much for the knowledge acquired by too much study. He had 
made light of what fo her was life. Her heart, her loving, pas- 
sionate heart was made a subject for jesting; she was misunder- 
stood—she and her mad, unutterable love. With a wild, rapid 
step, she paced up and down the long room. “To be loved—to 
be loved!” she murmured. ‘“ Why does it haunt me so ?—that 
wish which can never be granted! And why him, of all others, 
should I desire te love me? So cold, so passionless, so calm! 
I cannot endure it—it is killing me! I will write to-day, this mo- 
ment, for Edgar Willard! I will put an end to this war between 
duty and inclination.” And sitting down, a letter was soon con- 
cluded, begging her betrothed to hasten the period of his visit, and 
bear her with him to happiness. 

“Yes, happiness,” murmured Lida, as she sealed the hasty 
scroll. ‘‘ What it will be to wed without love, I dare not ask my 
own heart. But to loyeas I love—madly, wildly, hopelessly—ay, 
there’s the shame—I would give my life, my soul, my hope of 
heaven, to be loved for one hour as I love that man!” 

Lida was insane for the moment. Passion had overmastered 
pradence ; her imagination was excited, her fancy was enchained. 

Could she, with her heart of flame, stand before the altar with a 
man she had never seen? Could she vow to love, honor and 
obey, when her whole soul revolted against the perjury? Not if 
the mad love, which she was pouring out so freely upon a senseless 
shrine, could have been returned ; but now it was her only alterna- 
tive. And Lida, whom every one thought so calm and still in 
her great beauty—our Lida, who had a kind word for the suffer- 


ing, a kind thought for the needy, and a ready hand to give as 
well as feel for the sorrowing—Lida, who had been more courted, 
more praised, and more worshipped than any one of us belles, 
was actually dying, fading away, like a violet from too much sun- 
light, because one—the one of her fancy, had been dead to her 
surpassing charms. Quiet and passive as she looked, cold and 
senseless as she seemed, there was an undercurrent terribly fierce, 
wildly destructive to her peace of mind. Such natures we meet 
at every turn of life; such fi:ful, inconsistent, capricions natures, 
which, while we condemn the yiclding to, we cannot help pitying 
the possession thereof! 

I wish I could describe to you the picnic of that bright, beaming 
September day! It seems, at this period, deseeration to mention 
it at all, and rot describe it perfectly. Summer seemed to havo 
been coaxed back again into the lap of autumn—so warm, so soft, 
and so yoluptuously hazy was the air in passing. And such a 
troop of wild, glad, exultant life. ‘Talk of happiness! 


ment in a down-east picnic. There was Lida, brilliant, dazzling, 
but cold and silent as ever; there was May, lithe, supple and 
graceful as a fawn; there was Miss Prim, the only objective case 
in the party, looking as if she had taken an extra pickle before 
starting; there was Esther Gray and her city bean, neither of 
whom could be touched by a ten foot pole. Then came a shower 
of sunbeams in the form of children, sandwitched in between files 
of mirthful, rollicking youths and maidens, spch as I have met 
nowhere but in that questionable locality, “away down east!” 
Jasper Pearson was there, and, for once, not a clog upon the 
wheel of pleasure. 

“Superb, isn’t she !”’ exclaimed Esther Gray’s bright particular, 
after a minute and rather uncourtcous’ survey of the Charms of 
our Lida. It is strange to me that men never can be satisfied 


with what they have won themselves. What busiziess he had “ 


looking after any other woman, any how, was a mystery to me; 
and after looking, it was very thoughtless, to say the least of him, 
to express in such open terms his unequivocal admiration. “ Su- 
perb! Why, we don’t get up anything in better style in the city ! 
Who is she ?” 

No wonder Esther Gray bit her lip with vexation. She must 
have been something more than woman not to have answered 
him petulantly. - Full of fun, and up to all sorts of pranks, we 
had not observed that a heavy cloud was fast gathering above us, 
until a vivid flash and a heavy peal of thunder startled us from 
our security. It was but the work of a moment to find shelter in 
a cave, half wood, half rock, which was just at our hand. All at 
once, we discovered that Lida was not of the party. For a mo- 
ment, Jasper stood petrified, as if by some sudden shock. He 
looked wildly round upon the group to make sure she was not 
there, and then hurriedly started out into the tempest. Lida was 
safe, however. She was standing under the shelter of an oak- 
tree, her long, white arms stretched avound as if embracing it, and 
her whole soul of enthusiasm blazing from her eyes. Unstrung 
and feeble, as her nerves had been by recent knowledge, she could 
not resist the influence of remaining with that wild, dark hour, so’ 
full of terrible eloquence to her fervid nature. “ Lida, do come 
in!” exclaimed the party, in consternation ; but no Lida responded 
to the call. Wild and startling as the tempest itself, she kept her 
post, looking up between the branches at the spectacle of the 
clouds routed and torn by blinding flashes of light. Another 
crash, a moment of confusion and horror, and the arms of Jasper 
Pearson were clasped closely around the form of Lida, and her 
head resting within the shelter it had so longed to gain. 


The tree had been torn from its foundation, but, from some 
miraculous cause, Lida had escaped unhurt. Partially stunned, 
she had still the consciousness of whose arms were around her, of 
whose passionate kisses were on her lips. 
her heart throbbed wildly; she felt no terror for the danger, no 
gratitude for the escape. She only knew that he sheltered her, 
that he loved her; and if she could die then, before any one with 


better claims could separate them, she only felt that she should . 


die content. 
The hour so wildly wished for had come. 


dearest wish was realized; she might wither and die away now— 
she wjshed she might. She did not analyze her feelings, she did 


not attempt to control them. He loved her; and when she re- 


leased herself from his clasp, the deep, eloquent and thrilling 
glance which answered bis own, told more truly than words could 
have done how deeply she appreciated the boon. ‘ 

And there were other eyes opened than Lida’s on that eventful 
occasion. Let a village alone for gossip, foundation or no founda- 
tion. Miss Prim looked dubiously at May, whose saucy laugh 
not even the impending danger could quell, while May only 
blanched the cheek of Lida a shade or two paler, by whispering in 
her ear, “‘ Private property, you know!” 

At length the storm cleared away, and the sum came out turn- 
ing the whole forest leaves into quivering jewels”, A trifle the 
worse for wear, home again was the word ; and it was only after a 
warm supper of such substantials as Aunt Bray could get up, that 
entire composure and naturalness were restored to the party. 

In speaking of the qualities,of Jasper Pearson, and his humble 
position, I have attempted no description of the man. , The family 
of May Decker—one of the oldest and most aristocratic of the 
village—had taken him into especial favor. . Therefore, to those 
who, under other circumstances, would have questioned the pro- 
priety of such innovation in “good society,” there was nothing 
left but submission. At first the deference was extended to. the 
family who gave him their countenance, but by degrees his own 
rare talent, the brilliant oratorical triumphs he had achieved, the 
unceasing flow of conversational power, and, more than all, the 


If you ° 
_would find it in full color de rose, make one at some leisure mo- 


She strove to speak, ~ 


He loved her! -- 
There was nothing more for her of happiness in this world! Her 
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faculty of adapting himself to the crowd, soon gaiped a general 
appreciation for the man. Plain, almost to ugliness, when in re- 
pose, there were times when the fire of his bright, luminous eyes 
lit up his face into something irresistibly fascinating and eloquent. 
Strong, and manly, and protecting, he might have been; but for 
elegance, and gentleness, and even graceful dignity, one had to 
look elsewhere but to the face and form of Jasper Pearson. And 
was he sensible of all this ?—and sensitive of its effect over the 
_ heart of her he loved? One thing was certain—that after the dis- 
closure at the picnic, Jasper and Lida changed characters with 
each other; and another thing was equally certain—that May, for 
an affianced bride, was a pattern of indifference, or of wilful blind- 
ness. Jasper became doubtful, exacting, and almost tyrannical ; 
Lida, quiet, gentle and resigned. Jasper, watchful, impatient and 
irritable; Lida, puzzled, wounded, and occasionally resentful. 
She had compromised herself to a certain extent; she had wan- 
dered from the path of duty ; she had owned to a vivid pleasure in 
the society of one who could never be to her more than he was ; 
she was committing a deep wrong upon the desire of her father, 
and a deeper one upon him whose destiny was linked with hers. 
True, there was no law to compel this mad union, but to her the 
wish of her dead father was paramount to every other considera- 
tion. I have said our Lida was not at all like the generality of 
women. Not at all like me, or you, dear lady, who are thinking 
how quickly you would have untangled these twisted links had 
you been Lida. 

And so the days passed, and autimn dwindled into a luxuriant 
winter. The Queen of Song, bright Jenny Lind, was just then 
setting the country in a furore of excitément, and, among other 
things, to facilitate two plans, it was agreed upon that an excur- 
sion to Boston should be among the pleasantries of Christmas 
weck. Of Lida, and her strange betrothal, and of hér still stranger 
passion for Jasper, the gossips had become tired of talking. May 
moved around like a sunbeam, but always refusing to be jealous 
of attentions, which of right were hers, being bestowed elsewhere ; 
and always, when spoken to upon the subject, wearing that 
strange, explicable smile, which had so puzzled Lida on the day 
of the picnic. One line, simply, “Come to me at Boston,” was 
forwarded to Washington to the address of Edgar Willard. 

Christmas in the city! The homes of poverty, as well as 
wealth, sparkling with the heart-glow, which, though laying dor- 
mant all the year, blazes into actual’ life under the influence of 
that holy word, Christmas! It is well for us that there is one day 
in the year that the sluggish blood warms up and glows with ex- 
citement. It is well for us that we can stop thinking of the future 
long enough to enjoy the present on that day—for who amongst 
us would dare be gloomy in the presence of joyousness and mirth! 

It was morning, bright and golden, when Lida rose from her 
pillow to look her first upon the city world, all alive with its con- 
flicting interests. The streets were already filling with the glad 
life which characterizes the day ; and, as sight after sight, strange 
and new, and sound after sound, equally novel, arrested her flow 
of thought, it occurred to her for the first time that the hour had 
come for the triumph over that one great trial of her life. To 
love as he had loved her, to worship as she worshipped him, 
and yet to lay that love and worship upon the shrine of duty—it 
was hard, but necessary. She could not think—she could only 
feel. A knock at the door, and a letter, bearing the Washington 
post-mark, told her that to-morrow would be blest or curst by the 
presence of him she longed for, yet dreaded to see. Longed for 
him, for she had determined to lay her heart, with all its infirmi- 
ties, open to his inspection; and dreaded to see, lest the hope she 
had nourished in secret should be extinguished forever. 

Lida was queenly, peerlessly queenly, in her superb beauty; 
and many a questioning eye, and many a wondering heart, paid 
homage to charms unequalled in that vast assemblage of fashion 
and imperious elegance. And did that homage, silent though it 
was, awaken a spirit of pride in the bosom heretofore occupied by 
but the one thought? If so—and I dare scarcely aver that it did 
not—it was only,that his eyes were feasting upon what the crowd 
might sue for in vain; his heart was drinking in that wondrous 
beauty, till now unfoiled—till now but half apparent. Song after 
song rippled the waves of many a heart with its glorious melody ; 
yet ever, as the songsters left the stage, all eyes reverted to the 
centre of attraction—to the peerless Lida. 


All at once, Jasper laid, his hand on her arm, with a shiver, 
which went like an electric flash to her heart. “He is here,’”’ was 
all she heard; and following the direction of his eyes, she saw, 
leaning against one of the pillars, a young and dashing man, 
whose light, curling hair shaded but did not conceal a lofty and 
massive forehead. The laughing, handsome eyes were rivetted 
upon her face ; and it was only by one of those rare efforts of will, 
for which Lida was celebrated, that she prevented the blood from 
flashing to the roots of her hair. Jasper saw only her; and his 
pale face grew momentarily paler, as he noted the evident exer- 
tion for calmness which Lida was forced to use. May, on the 
contrary, could not refrain from giving utterance rather loudly to 
her surprise upon detecting the new-comer, which changed to em- 
barrassment, upon finding that she had elicited the observation of 
the auditors in her immediate presence. 

“Tt is all over,” said Lida, as Jasper handed her from the car- 
riage at the door of her hotel. “We have been very happy—too 
happy! Remember me!’ And springing past him, she sought 
the private’ parlor devoted to their use ; and sinking down, hooded 
and cloaked as she was, gave vent to a passionate flood of tears. 
For the first time she had seen her betrothed! He was handsome 
—that she could not deny ; he was brilliant in fame and talent— 


that the world had acknowledged. Yet there and then'she would™ 


have résigned that lofty semblance, that claim to his futare of 


people, for one thought from the poor, dark, unlovely student, 
whom not even May appreciated, according to her estimate of his 
worth. Had May shown a proper degree of affection for him— 
had she shown eyen herself wounded by his evident preference to 
her—all this sorrow might have been spared her. But now, she 
could not hope, she could only weep; and that she was doing 
with a vengeance, when a strong arm wound itself around her, 
and gathered her head to the shelter it was to know nevermore ! 

“You have seen him, Lida,” murmufed Jasper, in his full, 
deep voice. A wild sob was his only reply. ‘“‘ He is handsome, 
manly and eloquent of heart and lip, while I—” 

“O, what is beauty but something seen through the eye of the 
gazer,” exclaimed Lida. “And when I look within your lus- 
trous eyes, reading therein that power, strength and energy which 
I so lack ; and when I rest within these arms, and feel the beating 
of that heart so noble to win, so worthy to command, I see beauty 
a thousand times more brilliant than aught that could dwell in 
the outward form of mere personal requisites. You are beautiful 


tome.” 


It was well Jasper’s face was partially in shade, or that expres- 
sion of almost savage exultation might not have pleased her. 

“ Think seriously, Lida, before you answer! You love me?” 

“ Madly, passionately, better than life ; better than my own soul !” 

Any scene or passionate demonstration was not what Jasper 
strove to elicit; therefure he unwound her arms, which were cling- 
ing around him as if they would not loose their hold. 

“Madness is nothing, Lida; passion is nothing! Thé experi- 
ence of actual life will fright the one, and quell the other. You 
could give up your brilliant prospects, as the wife of one whom all 
delight to honor, to settle down with me in poverty—perhaps it 
may be destitution.” 

“‘ Anything—everything, so I share it with you!” 

Again that exultant expression flitted across the face of the 
questioner; but at that moment, the gay laugh of others of the 
party returning, counselled him to retire, and her to gain some- 
thing more of composure. May had never been in better spirits, 
or so laughingly, mockingly reckless of the feelings of Lida, as 
she was that evening on her return. 

“Here, Lida,” said she, almost dragging her to the piano, 
“ Jasper has been learning a new song, and wants your opinion 
of it.” 

I hgve said before that Jasper played exquisitely, but I did not 
add that to that accomplishment he could bring the aid of a mag- 
nificent volige. “‘ We may be happy yet,” was the song of his se- 
lection. And while hie deep, rich voice filled the room with mel- 
ody, Lida leaned against the piano, thinking wildly of that to- 
morrow which would forever step between her and happiness! For 
a moment she was guilty of an unkind feeling against the singer. 
How could her heart be so aching, and he not sympathize with the 
pain? How could he taunt her by singing that song of all others, 
when it was impossible that its sentiment ever could be realized ? 
Her self-command was forsaking her, and yet if her life had de- 
pended upon it, she could not have left the room. 

That song of all others! The times that he had sung it, and 
that its sentiment had sounded hopefully, joyfully, like something 
that might possibly come to pass, drifted before her memory. 
The blossoms that they had gathered, the paths that they had 
trod, the songs that they had sung, all crowded heavily upon her 
brain. It was all past! They would talk no more together, nor 
walk, nor ride, nor sing. She would listen no more to the. thrill- 
ing tones of his voice, revel no more in the deep thoughts of his 
intellect, dream no more beneath the influence of his genius! And 
in the agony of that knowledge, she drooped her head upon the 
piano, and burst into a second edition of passionate weeping. 


Those who have suffered as she was suffering—and there 
are few women who have not, or will not, from cause real or 
imaginary—will know how to make allowance for her weakness. 
She had slumbered upon a volcano, and now the ground was 
crumbling beneath her feet. A gay laugh attracted her attention, 
and for the moment she saw May was absent. Nearer and 
nearer came the chorus of glad voices, until with a shudder she 
heard them pause at the door of their parlor. The next mo- 
ment she was in the presence of her betrothed, and her cold hand 
resting unconsciously in his. Again the wild laugh of May rang 
out like a bell in the apartment. That mocking laugh! There 
was nothing like that to bring back pride and conscious dignity 
to the heart of Lida. Reckless and sweeping was the®lance 
which rested first upon one and then upon another of the party. 
Pity would have unmanned her, but scorn—she was not proof 
against that! If she had shown weakness, she was prepared to 
show her &trength. If she had been humble in her suffering, she 
was prepared to humble others in her pride. 

“In my love, Ihave been truly devoted to another, as I took 
occasion to write you,” she spoke. “ In my pride, I shall be as 
truly devoted to you and your interest ; we understand each other 
now. You will forgive me the wrong in consideration of the suf- 
fering. My hand, and what of my heart I can claim, is now at 
the dispesal of—” 

“Edgar Willard!” said he whom we have known as Jasper. 
‘Lida, it is you who must forgive. Conscious of my own unat- 
tractiveness, of my own deformity almost, how could I hope to 
wear the jewel so unequally mated, until I could first win it? 
For this purpose, I beguiled May, much against her will, to aid 
me; and for this purpose, my handsome friend Jasper has loaned 
me his name, which 1 now return untarnished as it came to me. 
‘A fair exchange is no robbery,’ darling. May, there, will better 
like the elegant owner of it than she would have done me; and 
you, I feel, will prize the poor student none the less for being the 
somewhat more distinguished Edgar Willard.” 


brightness, that ambition to shine his side among the idols of a } Lida ought to have fainted—I should have done so certainly. 


But no, there she stood, calm, dignified and impressive, as if she 
had atready invested herself with the honors of her new station. 
A little anger—a very little anger, it is true—was visible upon 
her face. Anger improves some faces; and hers was one of that 
kind. But a kiss or two when our backs were turned—an intima- 
tion that all was fair in love—and ‘‘ We may be happy yet” upon 
the piano, settled the discord, and rendered our Lida just about 
as happy as one need to be in this world. 

Well, they were married—the pair of them. Let any one who 
visits Washington this winter pick out the homeliest man in the 
Senate chamber, and the handsomest woman in the gallery, and 
they will not be more than a hundred miles from the truth, if 
they guess them to be, under another name, Edgar Willard and 
our Lida! 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
THE SHIPWRECKED! 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


They that go down to the ea in ships, that do business in great waters; these 
see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep.—Psaum 107: 238, 24. 


There's a wail upon the waters, 
That is echoed o'er the land, 
The moan of drowning mortals 
Meets the ear upon the strand! 
There’s grief in many a household, 
And many a vacant chair; 
By disasters on the ocean 
There’s grieving every where. 


Stanch and proud the vessels 
Man launcheth every day, 
But ‘mid the ocean’s tempeste 
How impotent are they! 
His skill may rear the structure, 
But God alone can guide 
The strongest bark that ere was built, 
In safety o’er the tide. 


There’s a wail upon the waters! 

Lift the soul and bend the knee; 
Beseech a Father's merey 

For the lost ones on the sea! 
Whate’er decrees of Providence 

Our bosoms may o’erwhelm, 
Remember, ye desponding ones, 

God sitteth at the helm! 


[Gathered from History for Gleason’s Pictorial] 
INTERESTING FACTS. 

— Cards were invented in France about the year 1390, to 
amuse Charles YI., during the intervals of a melancholy disor- 
der, which finally brought him to his grave. 

— The Guillotin is so named after Dr. Guillotin, who intro- 
duced the instrument into France in the year 1785. It was then 
substituted at Paris for the more cruel gibbet. 

— The English gold coin, the guinea, was so called from the 
fact that it was made from gold brought from the coast of Guinea 
in 1678. It was then worth thirty shillings. 

— Hats were first made by a Swiss artist in Paris, in the year 
1404, and are mentioned in history at the period when Charles 
VIL. made his triumphant entry into Rouen, 1449. 

— Lady Mary Wortley Montague introduced inoculation into 
England, from Turkey, about the year 1718. It was tried first 
upon criminals, until its success was carefully tested. 

— Looking-glasses were first made in Venice in the year 1300. 
Venitian artists came to England and manufactured them in 
1673; and afterwards the French began to excel in them. 

— Public lotteries were first known in England in 1569. The 
first state lottery, for the benefit of some national purpose, was 
that year drawn on the steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

— Just out of the city of Mecca, where Mahomet was born in 
the year 571, is pointed out the hill where, it is said, Abraham 
went to offer up Isaac, in the year 1871, before Christ. 

— The first newspaper, published in Boston, was the “ Boston 
News-Lette?,” in 1704, which was continued until 1774, and was, 
up to that period, the only paper published in the country. 

— Stamped paper, for walls, or paper hangings, was first made 
in Holland, about the year 1555. A sort of velvet, or foss, for 
hangings, was manufactured in the year 1620, also in Holjgnd. 

— Pawnbrokers first established themselves in Italy, as regular 
traders, taking pledges and advancing money on the same, in the 
year 1458, and soon after many came and set up in England. 

— Piano-fortes were invented in Dresden, in 1717. The square 
piano-forte was first made by an organ-builder of Saxony, named 
Freiderica, sometime about the year 1758. 

— The potato is a native of Chili and Peru. They were orig- 
inally carried to England from Santa Fe, in America, by Sir John 
Hawkins, in or about the year 1563. 

— The first post-office in this country was established in 1710, 
by an act of Parliament. On the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, Congress assumed the control of this department of state. 

— The slave trade, from the coast of Africa, was first begun by 
the Portuguese in 1481. England was engaged in this traffic up 
to the year 1807—quite a modern date. 

— Tea was first known in Europe—being brought from India 
by the Duteh—in 1610. In England it was not introduced until 
1666, when it was brought from Holland and sold for 60s per. lb. 

— Tobacco was first discovered at St. Domingo, in the year 
1496, and was used freely by the Spaniards, in Yucatan, in 1520. 


It was introduced into England in 1565, by Sir John Hawkins. 
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HON. RUFUS CHOATE. 

Our illustration is a portrait of Rufus Choate—a name 
known now to the nation, by a series of splendid speeches, 
spoken in the Senate of the United States ; but destined to be 
remembered hereafter, as that of the most brilliant and tri- 
umphant jury orator, who has yet appeared in the courts of ™ 
our country. An outline of his glittering career, and a glance 
at his singular genius, is all we shall venture to attem 
He was born in the town of Ipswich, in Massachusetts, in 
year 1799; and having had the benefit of an ordin 
preparation, he entered Dartmouth College, in year 
1815. His college course was one, of most industrious appli- 
cation and yet of signal brilliancy. For his enthusiasm for 
literature, and glowing poetry, led him constantly to explore 
with ardor, a multitude of books, over and above the pro- 

me of the college courses. Often, (he has since been 

to say) the first hours of morning found him poring 

over the page, on which the burning thoughts of dep 
genius, were embalmed; and the inspiring story of trium- 
phant ambition, was told. His academic course was crown- 
ed by the delivery of the valedictory oration ; an honor given 
always by the faculty, to the first scholar of the class, and 
given in this rare instance, also to the first genius of the 
class. He taught school for a short time after his gradua- 
tion, but soon adopted the law as his profession, and pursued 
it most eagerly, as if with an «intuitive anticipation, of his 
destiny. Many eyes had already begun to turn to him with 
interest, when left his home, in Essex county, to pursue 
his legal studies, in Baltimore, in the office of the Attorney- 
General of the United States, William Wirt; toward whom, 
in conjunction, with William Pinckney, the interest of the 
professional mind of the country, was concentrating, as the 
two foremost figures on the forum of the bar. Here he re- 
mained a year, and heard the last great argument of Pinck- 
ney, and one of the first great arguments of Webster. He 
saw Pinckney fall back fainting in the midst of that argu- 
ment, and watched him as he was carried out to return to a 
court-room no more; but to die, as he had covet he might 
die, the unquestioned leader of the American bar. Doubtless 
the intimate sight of these giants of the forum stimulated his 


aspirations, and nerved his energies. For soon after his re- 
turn, we find him in very successful practice as a lawyer, in 
the town of Danvers. In 1825 he was chosen a member of 
the Massachusetts General Court, and in 1832 he was chosen 
a member of Congress. In both these fields he displayed 
es attention to the course of debates, and great capacity 
or the practical discussion of affairs. His brilliant erudition: and 
exhaustless literary resources, enabled him to adorn every subject 
which he touched. But in 1834 he removed to Boston, and from 
that time onward, with the exception of a term in the United 
States Senate, he has confined himself strictly to the professional 
fields of exertion. His senatorial career was brief, but bright. 
He never opened his lips there, but to a thronged and charmed 
Senate-chamber ; and the traditional memories of that dazzling 
and vehement eloquence, which fascinated equally the ear of the 
representatives from all parts of the land, will long haunt the 
minds of his auditors, and be repeated and described. But it is in 
the courtroom and before a iury, that Mr. Choate truly kindles, 


HON. RUFUS CHOATE, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF MASSACHUSETTS 


and now reigns supreme. To see him there, we feel at once, that 
he is one “the law’s whole thunder, trained to wield.” For he is 
not merely the glowing and unmatched advocate, to the jury 
panel; when he turns to the bench, the judges recognize in him, 
the severe reasoner, and the deep-read — Any man now, 
who undertakes to pull down the flowers of his rhetoric, finds that 
the salient points of an iron frame-work of logic and "law are 
masked by those embellishments ; and woe be to him, if the lel 
panoply of his own case, be not invulnerable. Tojflescribe Mr. 
Choate’s eloquence critically and correctly, would puzzle a magi- 
cian. We may however say, generally, of it, that it is copious 
and abundant, emblazoned with rich and rare gems of thought, 
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and fired and vivified by a passionate pathos, perfectly Ori- 
ental. Edmund Burke described the eloquence of Lord 
Bolingbroke as “the rapid torrent of an impetuous and over- 
©, as 

. Choate’s speaking. He “winds along, with victorious 
ease, colossal sentences, which would seem to de- 
mand the whole breath of an ordinary man’s lifetime 
for their utterance. New England has many names on the 
bead-roll of her unforgotten orators, among the living and 
among the dead. But in no field of oratory, we think, has 
she given a name brighter than his; and in his own chosen 
and special field of forensic oratory, we may say unhesitat- 
ingly, neither New-England nor America, can match him. 


JOHN B. WICKERSHAM’S IRON WAREHOUSE, 
The engraving given below presents a view of the interior 
of the extensive iron warehouse of Mr. John B. Wickersham, 
No. 312 Broadway, New York. The manufacture of wrought 
or woven iron fabrics, in which this gentleman is a pioneer, 
has recently attracted much attention. To Mr. Wickersham 
is due the credit of the first invention of the system of em- 
ployi pr instead of cast iron for pares where 
strength and lightness needed to be com ; old 
m>thods of constructing fences for farms, railings for house 
lots and country estates, balconies, verandahs, window- 
uards, gratings, etc., were found to be miserably inefficient. 
t was manifestly necessary to hit upon some new plans. 
This establishment has grown up to meet this want, oun may 
be taken as a fair instance of individual enterprise. The 
culiar nature of the manufacture is found in the fact 
wrought iron is so woven together, as it were, by means of 
werful machinery, that any given tern railings, 
mces or other work may be followed with the same ease as 
upon a piece of embroidery. Hence the infinite variety of 
the fabrics which have already rendered this establishment so 
celebrated. The “‘New York Wire Railing Works” went 
into operation about six years since, and the business has 
steadily increased to the present time. The factory build- 
ings are situated at Nos. 53, 55, 57, 59 and 61 Lewis Street. 
The elegant warehouse on Broadway, of which we have given 
a representation, is a handsome specimen both of the quality 
of the work turned out, and of the tasteful intments of a 
Broadway store. The ornamental work to be observed for 
the entire depth is composed wholly of iron, finished off in 
white and gold. The specimens of goods are samples of the 
wares on exhibition, An enumeration of the uses to: which the 
tented processes are applied will, perhaps, assist the eye in 
‘orming an estimate of the extent to which this new enterprise 
has been carried. There are farm-fences, wrought iron railings, 
of superior strength and finish, gratings, verandahs, balconies, 
furniture of all kinds, bedsteads, statuary, settees, chairs, man- 
tels, washstands, toilet-glasses, centre-tables, tree-guards, foun- 
tains, hat-stands, brackets and all other styles of iron work. A 
ramble through a factory of this kind suggests ee a of the 
ingenuity 


agin a of American enterprise, indus 
both and stimulating to 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
“ A Peep behind the Scenes,” a sketch by Mrs. 8. P. Dovourr. 
“ The Revolution in Germany,” by T. 
“The Strolling Francis A. Dunivacn. 
“ Stories of Gods and Goddesses,” No. 2, by T. Butrnca. 
“The Old Oak Tree,” by Joun Carrer. 
“ Water,” a poem by J . F. Brows. 
“M Brother,” verses by Avice Carer. 
Vacant Chair,” verses by Anniz Sovrucoms. 


ToPIcs OF THE DAY, 


Let us glance at the great questions awaiting solution in the 
year upon which we have entered. To begin with our continent, 
we have: Ist. The railroad to the Pacific. 2d. The annexation 
of the Sandwich Islands. 3d. The question of Cuban Indepen- 
dence. 4th. A new settlement with Mexico, including the Mesilla 
Valley and Tehauntepec disputes, and Santa Anna’s imperial 
pretensions. 5th. The practical assertion and vindication of the 
Monroe Doctrine, against British colonization schemes in Central 
America. 6th. Opening the valley of the Amazon to American 
trade and enterprise. 7th. Adjustment of the Fishery Question. 
Besides these, there are purely local questions of great interest, 
such as Tariff Amendment, Naval Reform, Public Land Distri- 


bution, Cheap Postage, Increased Ocean Steam Mail Communi- 
cation, and Formation of Territories. 

Looking to Europe, we have, first and foremost, Russian ag- 
gression on Turkey ; involving, probably, in its settlement, war 
and revolution throughout the whole continent; the reconstruc- 
tion of nationalities ; the disenthralment of the Poles; the tri- 
umph of the Hungarians ; the regeneration of Italy; the freedom 
of Germany ; some new phase in the uncertain progress of France 
to republicanism; and the downfall of aristocracy in England, as 
a governing power. For poor Ireland we dare not even prophesy 
a good tenant-right bill or fewer sectarian broils. 

Turning to Asia, we have the mysterious and wonderful revo- 
lution now going on among the four hundred million inhabitants 
of the Celestial Empire—the oldest in the world—to engage our 
chief attention. Next, the success of our efforts to open Japan 
to civilized commerce. Third, the influence which the Russian 
and Turkish war may exert upon the British empire in India. 
And in the new Australian lands the interesting problem of inde- 
pendent democratic » paar will be in course of solution. 


LENDS the course of a con- 
siderable experience with professional men, artists, and celebrities 
generally, we have universally found such people to depreciate, in 
our estimation, almost precisely in a ratio with the degree of inti- 
macy which chance created between us. There is a world of con- 
trast before and behind the curtain ! 


+ > 


SPLINTERS. 


... Mr. Hamlin, from the select committee on French spolia- 
tions, reported a bill appropriating $5,000,000 to pay those debts. 
.-.. The Prussian prayer-book enjoins that the whole of divine 
service, including the sermon, shall not exceed an hour in duration. 
.. The’ Philadelphia printers are of opinion that the craft 

ought to erect an imposing stone to the memory of Franklin. 
. Mechi ventures to predict that, in seven years from this 

time, steam will universally the plough.” 


. Snow has fallen very freely in Virginia and other southern’ 


States. At Chatanooga, Tenn., it fell to the depth of ten inches. 
_++« Miss Maywood, an American danseuse, has appeared in 
Florence. She is said to have surpassed even Taglioni and Grisi. 
-++. The Cleveland Plaindealer says the Common Pleas Court 
of that county granted twenty-one divorces at its last sitting. 
. Two things are rising throughout the country, viz., the 
price of newspapers and the salaries of clergymen. Very proper. 
. The captain’s name who refused aid to the San Francisco, 
in distress; is’ Strout ; his vessel, the Napoleon. Remember him ! 
. Capt. ‘Alden Partridge, the founder of the Military Acad- 
omy at Norwich; Vt., died at that place a few dayilisince. 
. The editors of the five western counties of this State had 
an agreeable meeting at the American House, Springfield, lately. 
- The question of the passage of the Maine Law in New 
York, will, it is said, be submitted to the people for their decision. 
. The-people-of Toledo are about to memorialize Congress 
for the construetion of a custom-house in that place. 


-+e« The universe is a book, and we -have only read the first’ 


- Kit Carson crossed the Colorado with a company of emi- ; 


' grants on the 14th alt, He-was on his way to Mexico. 


+++» The losses by steam and sail vessels on Lakes Erie, Onta- : 


your 1088, amount to $874,000. 
- Several thousand medals, silver and bronze, have been 
awarded to the most deserving contributors at the Crystal Palace. 


of 


FOREIGN AND HOMESPUN. 

The United States is the country of extreme opinions, or 
rather, we should say, to render our meaning plainer, it is th: 
country where ultraism finds its freest utterance, because we 
would by no means assert that established and received opinions 
are extreme. Qn the contrary, after a pretty fair battle between 
advocates and opponents of any principle, or set of ideas, the 
“sober second thought ” of our people usually settles down upon 
a midway ground of compromise. We rejoice that it is so. This 
dazzling, intellectual enthusiasm ; this audacity of theory ; this 
freedom of mental limbs, has placed us and will keep us in the 
van of the world. Without ultraism, paradoxical though it may 
seem, there would be no sound progress. _ 

Now there are two sets of people among us, who are quarreling 
like cats and dogs, on the subject of nationality. We do not 
refer to politics, but to the humbler matters of fashion, dress, and 
taste. One of these parties is constantly crying up everything 
that is foréign—we must have foreign singers, foreign artists, for- 
eign hats and coats, foreign furniture, foreign everything. With 
this class nothing is good unless it is foreign. They will pay 
more money for a copy of a Guido, painted by a tenth-rate for- 
eign artist, than they will for an original picture, painted by an 
American artist, of twenty times the value. They are sad sim- 
pletons. 


Then there is the other set of homespuns, With equal exagger- 
ation they condemn everything foreign, merely because it is for- 
eign. As the first mentioned class buy an article, Hot because 
they want it, but simply because it came from over sea, so the 
second party will reject a bargain, however good, the moment 
they find out that it was not produced here. They hdve a keen 
sense in tracing out anything foreign. If they find that a man 
has a French hat, they at once set him down as an aristocrat, and 
brand him as anti-national, anti-patriotic, etc. If one uses a for- 
eign word, however familiar, to supply a deficiency in his native 
tongue, or to avoid ponderous circumlocution, straightway is he 
censured, and is declared a renegade to pure Anglo Saxon. 

In all matters like these, a man of true sense and taste looks 


about him with the eye of a cosmopolite. Starting with sound 
principles for his guide, he adopts whatever ideas, words, fashions, 
and things he finds to be really good, useful, or beautiful, without 
any regard to the country of its origin. If we decry everything 
foreign, as some of these gentry do, who are constantly appealing 
to the passions of the vulgar, we must abandon all progress, all 
civilization, all refinement, and pursue such example only as is 
“native and to the manor born.” 

This would make the North American savage our type of true 
manhood and nationality; would turn Our caucuses into “ pow- 
wows ;” our polkas would have to give way to the scalp and war- 
dances; our splendid mansions to skin tents; our dishes at table 
to an olla podride of dog meat and jerked venison. Commend 
us to the “sober seéond thought,” and give us a middle ground 
of compromise ! 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

We give five pages, of the present number of the “ Pictorial,” 
to our panoramic representation of the interior of the New York 
Crystal Palace. These views require no description in detail, and 
explain themselves ata glance of the eye. ‘To those who have 
visited this great national exhibition of the industry of all nations, 
the truthfulness of these views will be at once apparent; and to 
those who have not yet wandered among this maze of art, they 
will convey a very correct and felicitous idea of the place and its 
belongings. The success of this stupendous plan is a source of 
general satisfaction and mutual congratulations with all true- 
hearted Americans. 
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TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

We wish to have it distinctly understood that we do not employ 
any travelling agents for out paper. There are plenty of swin- 
dlers about who represent themselves as agents for this and other 
papers ; but the only true and legitimate way to subscribe for a 
paper is to address the office of publication direct. The sub- 
scriber knows then with whom he is dealing, and does not run the 
chance of being swindled out of his money. 


Conce1TED.—The greatest exhibition of self-conceit and egot- 
ism we have happened to meet with of late, is in the person of a 
certain lecturer and playwright, who, though exceedingly dimin- 
utive in figure, is a perfect Hercules, if we may believe his own 
words, in literature and distinction. We are slightly impressed 
with the idea that Mr. Dion Bourcicault will not materially add 
to his clever reputation by his visit to America. 


Sixoutak Ipea.—In the cemetery at Nuremburg is a tomb to 
the memory of a beautiful girl, who was killed as she lay asleep 
in her father’s garden, by a lizard creeping into her mouth. . The 
story is represented in bronze bas-relief, and the lizard is so con- 
structed as to move when touched ! 


Tue Antique.—It is now nearly eighteen hundred years since 
‘the destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Accounts are be- 
ing received city in 
‘Ttaly. 


Prrsonat.—Mr. Seaver, our late mayor, has gone to Europe 


for a few months of pleasure ‘travel. He entertained a party of 


his friends, at the Revere House, on the eve of his departare. 


Back Numpers.—We can supply any and all of the back 
nombers of the “Pictorial,” from the beginning of the work. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO. 

Our Minister to Mexico—Mr. Gadsden—has arrived at New 
Orleans, bringing with him a treaty which he has concluded with 
the Mexican government, whereby we are tn receive from Mex- 
ico thirty-nine million acres of the Mesilla Valley for twenty mil- 
lion dollars, of which five million dollars are to be reserved for 
paying claims of our citizens on Mexico. This treaty creates 
quite a sensation at New Orleans, which city is interested in the 
Tehauntepec route across the Isthmus, and which the treaty com- 
promises. It is thought that there will be strong opposition to its 
confirmation in the Senate. The Mexicans are much pleased 
with the treaty, as it will afford them the means of sustaining 
their government for some time. Undoubtedly, at the present 
juncture of Mexican affairs, with a bankrupt treasury, the new 
treaty will prove very acceptable to them. 

A Cosmertic.—Our ladies are fair enough already, or it might 
be of importance to them to know, on the authority of the belles 
of ancient Rome, that a wash of ass’s milk heightens the beauty 
of the skin. On this account, Poppzia, the wife of Nero, had 
five hundred asses milked daily, to yield her a cosmetic bath. 


Tuanxs.—Some thoughtful, but unknown friend, has our 
thanks for a bouquet of rare and fragrant flowers. 


+ > 


Fatarity.—This year will be remembered for its fatal casualties. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. George F. Jennings to Mrs. Laura M 
Plummer. 

By Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. James ae to Miss Margaret G 

— . Dennison, Mr. John H Cumming, of Abington, eee 
A 

By Rt. Rev Bishop Fitzpatrick, =. I J. Ward to Miss Hannah Coleman. 

By Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. Be F. Sargent to Mirs Anna E. Wise. 

va. Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastburn, John Osborne Sargent, Esq., of Washington, 

D. to Miss Georgiana Welles. 

At ‘Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Laurie, Mr. Osborn B. Hall, of Boston, to Miss 
Charlotte P.. daughter of Samuel Cutter, Esq. 

At Stoneham, by Rev. Mr. Jewell, Mr. John Hawkes, of South Reading, to 
Miss Dolly, daughter of Enoch Estes, Esq., of Bethel, Me. 

At Andover, by Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. Orin Fairbanks to Miss E. Marie Wil- 
son, both of Watertown 

At Braintree. by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Thomas Bates, of Quincy, to Miss 
Paulina Newcomb. 

At Hingham, by Rev. Mr. Case, Mr. Cyrus Bryant to Miss Lucinda S. Cain. 

At North Marshfield, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Wales A. Rogers to Miss Sarah 


A. Tilden. 
At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Bradford, Mr. Damon Alden to Miss Lydia Brown. 


At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Pollard, Mr. Willard T. Jackson to Miss Mary E. 
Fuller, both of Attleboro’. 

At Finley, Ohio, Mr. J. Frederick Deatrick to Miss Nan Taylor, of North- 
western, Ohio. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Nathaniel Wright, 82; Mrs. Frances E. Green, 25; Mrs. 
Betsey Willard, 70; Mr. John Foye, 37; Mr. Peter Howard, 77; Mrs. Mary 
Hosea, 72; Miss Eliza Townsend, 65; Mrs. Sophia Kingsbury, 54; John Fred- 
erick Nourse, Esq., Principal of the Chapman School, 33 

At Char!estown, "Mrs. Lizzie Brockway, 28; Mrs. Hannah B. Summers, 22. 

At West Roxbury, Mr. George Downing, 4i. 

At Lynn, Mr. William C. Byers, 34. 

At Waltham, Mr. Solomon Houghton, Jr., 34. 

At Concord, Mase., Mr. Calvin C. Damon, ‘50. 

At Middleboro’, Miss Isabella Howson, 57. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Solomon Bradford, 69; Miss Betsey Ellis, 61. 

At Taunton, Mr. Abijah yong oh 65; Mr. Elisha C. Padelford, 18. 

At Fall River, Mr. George Hoar, forme: ad of Warren, R. I., 58. 

At Dudley, Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. 

At Paxton, Mrs. Hannah Lakin, 79. 

At South Hon. Williams Jamee, 65 

At Nantucket, Mrs. Mary n r. George pencer. 

At North Andover, Mrs. Sarah Osgood, 84 : 

At Thomaston Me., Hon. Benjamin Carr, 52. 

At New York, Nov. 30th, Anna Adelaide, eldest daughter of Henry 8. and 
Jane M. Hollister, aged 3 years. 

At Norfolk, Va., Mr. James J. Cummings, of Boston, 21. 

At Cape Charles, Va.. (drowned) Mr. Franklin Hinckley, of Provincetown. 

= Laguayra, Capt. Oliver, of pg Kate, of Boston 

California’ James Arnold, of Boston. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
THE WIFE. 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


It does not seem £0 easy, half, 
To do as ‘twas to say; 
I did not think it anything 
To promise to obey ; 
And then he always spoke so kind, 
And smiled so sweetly too, 
I anid I'd do a thousand things 
I never meant to do. 


Besides, I knew “twas quite too quick 
To let him find me out,— 

He’d never had me in the world 
If he had seen me pout. 

And now, I’m sure it’s not soon, 
I've been his wife a week! 

And just because I said, “I wont,” 
He does n’t hardly speak! 


Hiow could he go and leave me here 
To mope in loneliness ; 

I wanted to go out so bad, 
And wear my lovely dress. 

I know, he says, that “‘ business” 
All his time, to-night, requires ; 
I'd like to know what “ business” is, 

@ompared with my desires! 


But I'll not ery, and spoil my eyes; 
Twill do no good, and then, 

Nobody *d ever praise my looks, 
Unless *twas him, again. 

I never mean to shed a tear, 
Except when he is in; 

So when I hear him ring the bell 
To-night, Ill just begin! 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 


NEW SERIES.—No. I. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


APOLLO—PYTHIN—DAPHNE — PYRAMUS AND THISBE —CEPHALUS 
AND PROCRIS. 

Tue slime with which the earth was covered by the waters 
of the flood produced an excessive fertiliry which called forth 
every variety of production, both bad and good. Among the 
rest Python, an enormous serpent, crept forth, the terror of 
the people, and lurked in the caves of Mount Parnassus. Apollo 
slew him with his crrows; weapons which he had not before 
used against any but feeble animals, hares, wild goats and 
such game. In commemoration of this illustrious conquest he 
instituted the Pythian games, in which the victor in feats of 
strength, swifiness of foot or in the chariot race was crowned 
with a wreath of beech-leaves ; for the laurel was not yet adopted 
by Apollo as his own tree. 

The famous statue of Apollo called the Belvidere, from the 
name of the apartment of the Pope’s palace in Rome where it 
is placed, represents the god after this victory over the serpent 
Python. To this Byron a'ludes in his Childe Harold, iv.—161 : 

“The lord of the unerring bow, 
The god of life and poetry and light, 
The Sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow, 
All radiant from his triump’ in the fight. 
Tie shaft has just been slot, the arrow bright 
With an iimmortal’s vengeance; in his eye 
And nostri] beautiful disdain and might 
And majesty flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the deity.” 


APOLLO AND DAPHNE. 

Daphne was Apollo’s first love. It was not brought about by 
accident but by the malice of Cupid. Apollo saw the boy play- 
ing with his bow and arrows, and being himself elated with his 
recent victory over Python, he said to him: “ What have you to 
do with warlike weapons, saucy boy? leave them for hands worthy 
of them. Behold the conquest I have won by means of them over 
the vast serpent who stretched his poisonous body over acres of the 
plain! Be content with your torch, child, and kindle up your 
fiames, as you call them, where you will, but presume not to med- 
dle with my weapons.” 

Venus’s boy heard these words and rejoined: “Your arrows 
may strike all things else, Apollo, but mine shall strike you.” So 
saying, he took his stand on a rock of Parnassus, and drew from 
his quiver two arrows, of different workmanship, one to excite 
love, the other to repel it. The former was of gold and sharp 
pointed, the latter blunt and tipped with lead. With the leaden 
shaft he struck the nymph Daphne, the daughter of the river-god, 
Penens, and with the golden one Apollo, through the heart. Forth- 
with the god was seized with love for the maiden, and she abhor- 
red the thought of loving. Her delight was in woodland sports 
and in the spoils of the chase. Many lovers sought her, but she 
spurned them all, ranging the woods and taking no thought of 
Cupid nor of Hymen. Her father often said to her: “‘ Danghter, 
you owe me a son-in-law, you owe me grand-children.” She 
hating the thought of marriage as a crime, her beautiful face 
tinged all over with blushes, threw her arms around her father’s 
neck and said: “‘ Dearest father, grant me this favor, that I may 
always remain unmarried, like Diana.” He consented, but at 
the same time said: “ Your own face will forbid it.” 

Apollo loved her and longed to obtain her, and he who gives 
oracles to all the world was not’ wise enough to look into his own 
fortunes. He saw her hair flung loose over her shoulders, and 
said : “ Jf so charming in disarder, what would it be if arranged ?” 


He saw her eyes bright as stars; he saw her lips, and was not sat- 
isfied with only secing them. He admired her hands and arms, 
naked to the shoulder, and whatever was" hidden from. view he 
imagined more beautiful still. He followed her; she fied, swifter 
than the wind, and delayed not a moment at fis entreaties. 
“ Stay,” said he, “danghter of Peneus, I am notafoe. Do not 
fly me as a lamb flies the wolf, or a dove the hawk. It is for love 
I pursue you. You make me miserable for fear you should fall 
and hurt yourself on these stones, and I should be the cause. 
Pray run slower and I will follow slower: I-am no clown, no 
rude peasant. Jupiter is my father, and I am lord of Delphos 
and Tenedos, and know all things present and future. Iam the 
god of song and the lyre. My arrows fly to the mark, but alas! 
an arrow more fatal than mine has pierced my heart! -Iam the 
god of medicine and know the virtues of all healing plants. Alas ! 
I suffer a malady that no balm can cure !” 


The nymph continued her flight and left his plea half uttered. 
And even as she fled she charmed him. The wind blew her gar- 
ments aside, and her unbound hair streamed loose behind her. 
The god grew impatient to find his wooings thrown away, and 
sped by Cupid gained upon her in the race. It was like a hound 
pursuing a hare, with open jaws ready to seiac, while the feebler 
animal darts forward slipping from the very grasp. So flew the 
god and the virgin, he on the wings of love, and she on those of 
fear. The pursuer is the more rapid, however, and gains upon 
her, and his panting breath blows upon her hair. Her strength 
begins to fail, and ready to sink she calls upon her father, the 
river-god : ‘Help me, Peneus! open the earth to enclose me, 
or change my form which has brought me into this danger!” 
Scarcely had she spoken when a stiffness seized all her limbs ; 
her bosom began to be enclosed in a tender bark, her hair became 
leaves, her arms became branches, her foot stuck fast in the ground 
as a root, her face became a trec-top, retaining nothing of its form- 
er self but its beauty. Apollo stood amazed. He touched the 
stem and felt the flesh tremble uader the new bark. He embraced 
the branches and lavished kisses on the wood. The branches 
shrunk from his lips. “ Since you cannot be my wife,” said he, 
“vou shall assuredly be my tree. I will wear you for my crown. 
I will decorate with you my harp and my quiver; and when the 
great Roman conquerors lead up the triumphal pomp to the capi- 
tol, you shall be woven into wreaths for their brows. And, as 
eternal youth is mine, you also shall be always green, and. your 
leaf know no decay.”” The nymph, now changed into a laurel 
tree, bowed its head in grateful acknowledgment. 


PYRAMUS AND THISBE. 

Pyramus was the handsomest youth, and Thisbe the fairest 
maiden, in all Babylonia, where Semiramis reigned. Their pa- 
rents occupied adjoining houses, and neighborhood brought the 
young people together, and acquaintance ripened into love. They 
would gladly have married, but their parents forbade. One thing 
however they could not forbid, that love should glow with equal 
ardor in the bosoms of both. They conversed by signs and 
glances, and the fire burned more intensely for being covered up. 
In the wall that parted the two houses there was a crack, caused 
by some fault in the structure. No one had remarked it before, 
but the lovers discovered it. What will not love discover? It 
afforded a passage to the voice, and tender messages used to pass 
backward and forward through the gap. As they stood, Pyramus 
on this side, Thisbe on that, their breaths would mingle. “Cruel 
wall,” they said, “why do you keep two lovers apart? But we 
will not be ungrateful. We owe you, we confess, the privilege of 
transmitting loving words to willing ears.” Such words they 
uttered on different sides of the wall; and when night came and 
they must say farewell, they pressed their lips upon the wall, she 
on her side, he on his, as they could come no nearer. 


Next morning, when Aurora had put out the stars and the sun 
had melted the frost from the grass, they met at the accustomed 
spot. Then after lamenting their hard fate, they agreed that next 
night, when all was still, they would slip away from watchful eyes, 
leave their dwellings and walk out into the fields; and to ensure 
a meeting repair to a well-known edifice standing without the 
city’s bounds, called the tomb of Ninus, and the one who came 
first should await the other at the foot of a certain tree. It was 
a white mulberry tree, and stood near a cool spring. All was 
agreed on, and they waited impatiently for the sun to go down 
beneath the waters and night to rise up from them. Then cau- 
tiously Thisbe stole forth, unobserved by the family, with her 
head covered with a veil, made her way to the monument and 
sat down under the tree. As she sat alone in the dim light of the 
evening she descried a lioness, her jaws reeking with recent 
slaughter, approaching the fountain to slake her thirst. Thisbe 
fied at the sight, and sought refuge in the hollow of a rock. As 
she fied she dropped her veil. The lioness, after drinking at the 
spring, turned to retreat to the woods, and séeing the veil on the 
ground, tossed and rent it with her bloody mouth. 

Pyramus, having been delayed, now approached the place of 
meeting. He saw in the sand the footsteps of the lion, and the 
color fled from his cheeks at the sight. Presently Ré found the 
veil all rent and bloody. “O, hapless girl,” said he, “I have 
been the cause of thy death! Thou, more worthy of life than I, 
hast fallen the first victim. I will follow. I am the guilty cause 
in tempting thee forth to a place of such peril, and not being my- 
self on the spot to guard thee. Come forth ye lions from the 
rocks, and tear this guilty body with your teeth,” He took up 
the veil, carried it with him to the appoitited tree, and .covered it 
with kisses and with tears. “My blood also shall stain your 
texture,” said he, and drawing his sword plunged it into his heart. 
The blood spurted from the wound and tinged the white mulber- 
ties of the tree all red; and sinking into the earth reached the 


roots, so that the red color mounted through the trunk. to the 
fruit. 

By this time, Thisbe, still trembling with fear, yet wishing’ not 
to disappoint her lover, steppéd Cautiously forth, looking anxiously 
for the youth, eager to tell him the danger she had escaped. When 
she came to the spot and saw the changed color of the mulberries 
she doubted whether it was the same place. While she hesitated 
she saw the form of one struggling in the agonies of death. She 
started back, a shudder ran through her frame as a ripple on the 
face of the still water when a sudden breeze sweeps over it. But 
as soon as she recognized her lover, she screamed and beat her 
breast ; embracing the lifeless body, pouring tears intoits wounds, 
and imprinting kisses on the cold lips. “©, Pyramus,” she cried, 
“what has done this? Answer me, Pyramus; it is your own 
Thisbe that speaks. Hear me, dearest, and lift that drooping 
head!’ At the name of Thisbe Pyramus opened his eyes, then 
closed them again. She saw her veil stained with blood and the 
scabbard empty of its sword. “Thy own hand has,slain thee and 
for my sake,” she said. “I too can be brave for once, and my 
love is as strong as thine. I will follow thee in death, for I have 
been the cause, and death, which alone could part us, shall not 


‘prevent my joining thee. And you, unhappy parents of us both, 


deny us not our united request. As love and death have joined 
us, let one tomb contain us. And thou tree, retain the marks of 
slaughter. Let thy berries still serve for memorials of our blood.” 
So saying she plunged the sword into her breast. Her parents 
ratified her wish, the gods also ratified it. The two bodies were 
buried in one sepulchre, and the tree ever after brought forth 
purple berries, as it does to this day. 
CEPHALUS AND PROCRIS. 

Cephalus was a beautiful youth and fond of manly sports. He 
would rise before the dawn to pursue the chase. Aurora saw him 
when she first looked forth, fel! in love with him, and .stole him 
away. But Cephalus was just married to acharming wife whom 
he devotedly loved. Her name was Procris. She was a favorite 
of Diana, the goddess of hunting, who had given her a dog, which 
could outrun every rival, and a javelin which would never fuil of 
its mark, and Procris gave these presents to her husband. Ce- 
phalus was so happy in his wife that he resistcd all the entreaties 
of Aurora, and she finally dismissed him in displeasure, saying : 
“ Go, ungrateful mortal, keep your wife, whom, if I am not much 
mistaken, you will one day be very sorry you ever saw again.” 

Cephalus returned, and was as happy.as ever in his wife and 
his woodland sports. Now it happened some angry deity had 
sent a ravenous fox to annoy the country ; and the hunters turned 
out in great strength to capture it. Their efforts were all in vain, 
no dog could run it down, and at last they came to Cephalus to 
borrow his famous dog, whose name was Lelaps. No sooner 
was the dog let loose than he darted off, quicker than their eyo 
could follow him. If they had not seen his foot-prints in the sand 
they would have thought he flew. Cephalus and others stood on - 
a hill and sawthe race. The fox tried every art, he ran in a cir- 
cle and turned on his track, the dog close upon him, with open 
jaws, snapping at his heels, but biting only the air. Cephalus 
was about to use his javelin, when suddenly he saw both dog and 
game stop instantly. The heavenly powers who hid given both, 
were not willing that either should conquer. In the very attitude 
of life and action they were turned into stone. So lifelike and 
natural did they look, you would have thought, as you looked at 
them, that one was going to bark, the other to leap forward. 

Cephalus, though he had lost his dog, still continued to take 
delight in the chase. He would go out at early morning, ranging 
the woods and hills unaccompanied by any one, needing no-help, 
for his javelin was a sure weapon in all cases. Fatigued with 
hunting, when the sun got high he would seek a shady nook 
where a cool stream flowed, and, stretched on the grass, with his 
garments thrown aside, would enjoy the breeze. Sometimes he 
would say aloud : “ Come, sweet breeze, come and fan my breast, 
come and allay the heat that burns me.” Some one passing by 
one day heard him talking in this way to the air, and foolishly be- 
lieving that he was talking to some maiden, went and told the 
secret to Procris, Cephalus’s wife. Love is credulous. Procris, 
at the sudden shock fainted aways ently recovering she said: — 
“ Tt cannot be true, I will not believe it unless I myself am a wit- 
ness to it.” So she waited, with anxious heart, till the next. 
morning when Cephalus went to hunt as usual. Then she stole 
out after him and concealed herself in the place where the inform= 
er directed her. Cephalus came as he was wont when tired with 
sport and atretched himself on the green bank, saying : “ Come, 
sweet breezé, come and fan me! you know how I love you! you 
make the groves and my solitary rambles delightful.” He was 
running on in this way when he heard, or thought he heard, a 
sound as of a sob in the bushes. Supposing it some wild animal, 
he threw the javelin at the spot. A cry from his beloved Procris 
told him that thigjweapon had too surely met its mark. He rushed 
to the place, and found her bleeding and with sinking strength, 
endeavoring to draw forth from the wound the javelin, her own. 
gift. Cephalus raised her from the earth, strove to stanch the 
blood, and called her to revive and not to leave him miserable, to 
reproach himself with her death. She opened her feeble eyes 
and forced herself to utter these few words: “I implore yon, if 
you have ever loved me, if I have ever deserved kindness at your 
hands, my husband, grant me this last request; do not marry that 
odious Breeze!’ This disclosed the whole mystery—but alas ! 
what advantage to disclose it now? -She died; but her face wore 
a calm expression, and she looked pityingly and forgivingly on her 
husband when he made her understand the truth. 


The mind doth shape to is own want, and can bear all 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Two hundred and thirty-six and a half miles of Croton pipes 
underlie the dirty pavements of New York, carrying through all 
the erowded streets, and between the,recking gutters, a ceaseless 
tide of pure, health-giving water. —— A single building, which 
was insured for $120,000, was burned in Quebec, on the 31st 
ult. ——— A scientific agriculturist says, farmers should not partic- 
ularly select the largest ears of corn fur seed, but ratherthose which 
grow ‘nearest the ground. Nathaniel Blake, whig senator 
from Aroostook, reached Augusta by travelling ten miles on snow 
shods. —— Of every 1000 persons, one reaches 100 years of life ; 
of every 100 only six reach ‘the age of 65; and not more than 
one in 700 lives to 80 years of age. —— Miss Julia Dean is now 
performing ‘at New Orleans. Her recent engagement at Charles- 
ton Wasa Constant triamph.—— The Skowhegan Clarion has 
been Shown ‘a single cabbage stalk, having over sixty distinct 
heads ‘upon it, ranging in size from a teacup down to about as big 
as the end of a man’s thumb. In Spencertown, N. Y., re- 
cently, ‘a Negro was shot @ead at a farmer’s hen-roost which he 
was Tobbing.—— Punch says, in his “ Young Lady’s Dream 
Book,’ ‘to dream that you are happy at home, and try to make it 
happy, Signifies that you are a darling, and we should like your 
address. ——— The value of lumber received at Albany@iN: Y., the 
past year, is estimated at $7,912,000. James Neal has been 
found guilty of firing a pistol at Mark E. Jose, at Portland, with 
intent ‘to kill. Heis the son of John Neal, the author. #— The 
fishing bounties in the Barnstable district exceed $80,000 ; twice 
the sttm/paid any previous year. —— It is a somewhat carious fact, 
and willaippear as such in history, that while nearly all the Chris- 
tian nations’ sympathize with Turkey in her conflict with Russia, 
Persia has absolutely joined the Russians against the Turks. Re- 
ligions prejudices seem to be running backwards. Two color- 
ed women belonging to Dr. Singleton, of Halifax county, Va., 
are to be hung Feb. 13th, for the murder of a female slave. A 
long “train of circumstances” ran off the track, the other day, 
and. spoiled the plot for a first-rate story, especially the “ tender” 
portion thereof. —— The Cleveland Plaindealer says the Common 
Pleas of that county granted twenty-one divorces at its last sit- 
ting. —— Fifty thousand head of cattle have reached the Valley 
of San Joaquin, the present season, from New Mexico, Sonora, 
and Chihuahua, —— M. Jullien’s loss by the destruction of music, 
instruments, etc., by the burning of Metropolitan Hall, is about 
$10,000. ——— It was not until Queen Anne’s time, 1709, that the 
Loniloners had the luxury of a daily journal—The Daily Courant. 
Scotland had a newspaper in 1653; Ireland in 1641 ; Germany 
in 1612. The earliest country that had them is supposed to be 
Italy. —— Rev. Sebastian Streeter, of this city, married one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine couples in the year 1853.—— The little 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kinney, of Plainfield, has two parents, 
four grandparents, six great grandparents, nine uncles and aunts, 
forty-one great uncles and aunts, and thirty-seven great great 
uncles and aunts; total, one hundred. She has not, and never 
had, brother, sister, nor cousin. Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of 
Worcester, has made the Worcester County Horticultural Society 
a donation of $3000.—— At a recent public meeting of agri- 
culturists in England, Sir Roderick Murchison informed the 
undience, thit in Mexico those who desired to flee from free trade 
could find an abundance of the best land at three half-pence per 
acre. This statement was made on the authority of ex-president 
Arista, who was then present. —— In ten counties of Pennsylva- 
nia there are 263 iron works, and over $11,000,000 of fixed capital 
employed in the manufacture. Hon. Cave Johnson, formerly 
Postmaster General, has been elected president of the Bank of 
Tennessee. —— The citizens of Bangor have held a large meet- 
ing and voted to loan the credit of the city to the amount of 
$8000 @mile, for the Oldtown and Lincoln railroad, by nearly an 
unanimous vote. 
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Somerninc New.—They have now in Paris an “ Umbrella 
Great Coat,”’ which is intended to serve as a great coat and um- 
brella at the same time. It is made of an impervious material, 
and has, running along the lower edge, an air-proof tube. Under 
the collar is a little blow-hole communicating with this tube. The 
wearer applies his mouth to this hole, and with a few vigorous 
exhalations he inflates it with air. The tube takes the consistency 
of a‘hoop, the great coat takes the form of a diving-bell, and the 
drops fall.a long way outside of the bearer’s feet. Such is Prev- 
el’s' Umbrella Great Coat. It has one immense advantage—no 
one Will be likely to borrow it. - 


> 


Marrimonrat Apvertisinc.—A marriage has just come off 
in Syracuse, which was the result of an advertisement inserted in 
the New York papers. The advertisement was replied to by a 
Syracuse lady, pictures and letters were exchanged, finally a meet- 
ing took place—résult, matrimony and a vindication of the ad- 
vertising system. 

Starve or Wasninetoy.—Enongh has been already sub- 
scribed to the Masonic Temple proposed to be erected in Fred- 
ericksburg to justify the ordering of the statue of Washington, 
which is to be executed by Mr. Powers, and will be full size. 
The Grand Lodge of Virginia, at its recent session, subscribed 
$1000. 


Great Loss.—The steamer Sun Francisgo had on board nearly 
the whole of the third regiment of artillery, and money for the 
paymient of all naval expenditures in the Pacific. 

Mostcat Irzm.—Madame Sontag is to appear at the opera in 
NewYork next sammer, the papers say. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


There are 1406 physicians in Massachusetts, which is one to 
every 707 of the inhabitants. 

The Albany down the earnings of the 
steamers Jsaac Newton and Hendrick Hudson, during tue season 
just closed at $244,800. 

A private letter to a gentleman in Portland states that during 
the lute terrible storm a mail carrier between Ellsworth and Ma- 
chias was devoured by wolves. 

Two live pigs were entered at the Boston Custom Houte, re- 
cently, as imported from England, valued at eighteen pounds 
sterling, each, which is about ninety dollars of our money. 

The timber seized since July Ist on the Wisconsin and Chippe- 
wa rivers, as having been feloniously cut on government lauds, 
amounts to sixty million of feet, and is valued at from $250,000 
to $500,000. 

The wife of a German hotel keeper at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
named Deitz, was so frightened one day revently by a drunken 
man drawing a pistol on her husband, that she:fell into a swoon, 
from the effects of which she died the day follow 


. 

Recently, a boy about 14 years of age, a son of Beriow Hall, of 
Ellsworth, Me., while out hunting, sl ot two moose at one discharge 
of his rifle. The carcasses were brought to Elisworth and sold 
for about twenty dollars. 

Gov. Boone, of Florida, has issued orders to Brig. Gen. John- 
son, of that State, to organize his brigade at onee, in pursuanee 
of an act of the last legislature, providing fur the final removal 
of the Indians, by force, if necessary. 

A man, 75 years of age, named Windsor, convicted nearly four 
years ago of the murder of his wife in Sussex , Delaware, 
and sentenced to bs executed, is still imprisoned in the jail at 
Georgetown, having been respited by the governor four times. 

The statement that counterfeit stamped envelopes are in ciren- 
lation is denied. The story originated, probably, inthe fact that 
a million or so of the first issue, made from an imperfect die, are 
in circulation, and they are very ragged and imperfect. 

Col.-Benton declares that the central part of the Rocky Moun- 
tains has territory enough to make a mountain State double the size 
of all the Swiss cantons, with everything as grand in scenery, and 
without the drawbacks of its avalanches, glaciers and cold. 

War on the Danube—choiera in England—conflagrations at 
home—wrecks on the sea—have given to the present winter a pre- 
eminence among disastrous scasons. We cannot remember a 
period so crowded with catastrophes as the last twe months. 


Protestantism is ropresented to be growing much faster than 
Catholicism in Canada. Thirty years ago the population of Can- 
ada was about 550,000, of whom less than one-half were Protes- 
tants. Now it is about two millions, and more than one-half are 
Protestants. 

Success makes men witty. Santa Anna, in reply to Gen. 
Gadsden’s proposition for a new treaty, said that he did not see 
why the United States wanted another ; they had one treaty rati- 
fied which they refused to observe, and two negotiated which they 
refused to ratify. 

It is now proposed to apply the electric telegraph to the piano, 
so that Listz, for instance, may sit in his parlor in Paris, and play- 
ing on his electric piano, communicate by wires, at once, with 
corresponding instruments at Berlin, Vienna, Madrid and Rome, 
or, going further, even might extend the same harmony to St. 
Petersburgh or Constantinople. 
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Foreign Items. 


It looks very much as though Russia was preparing to defy the 
English, French, and indeed, all the world ! 

It is said that all the people employed about the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham are to wear moustaches and beards. 


It is understood that, at the commencement of the fear, the 
name of Sir John Franklin was to be strack off the navy list. 


The Turk; sti!l hold out, fight bravely, and if the European 
powers would but lend them a hand, in season, would soon repulse 
the troops of Nicholas altogether. 

Tke London Morning Herald mentions a report that the Prin- 
ecss Mary of Cambridge is to be married to a son of Jerome Bon- 
aparte, a nephew to Napoleon. . 

The leading item of news from England is the resumption, by 
Lord Palmerston, of his seat in the cabinet. The step is regarded 
as likely to have an important bearing on the affairs in the East. 

All efforts at negotiation have thus far proved unavailing. The 
sultan has indicated a willingness to send a plenipotentiary to the 
conference of the four powers, provided Russia first evacuates the 
principalities. 

Russian emissaries and Russian armies are rousing the nations 
of inner Asia, the Persians, the Affghans, and all the enemies of 
England. ‘Thus they are preparing a descent of barbarians on 
the British possessions in India. 

When Captain Ingraham, says an English paper, arrived at 
Alexandria three weeks since, the refugees there reccived him 
with loud acclamations; an extraordinary representation was 
given at the theatre on the occasion, and patriotic songs were 
sung. 

Dickens says, in his “ Child’s History of England,” that, “ up- 
on the whole, it is not so bad a thing to be a commoner, consider- 
ing that three of the proudest dukes in England originated with 
Moll Davis, Nell Gwinn, and Mrs. Palmer, women whose reputa- 
tion was the contrary of ‘ doubtful !’” 

The Paris correspondent of the Leader states that a marked 
stagnation in business prevails at Paris. Trade languishes. The 
dearth of bread prevents the provinces from buying. All the pe- 
euniary resources of the workingmen of the towns and country, 
about thirty millions of people, are absorbed in eking out a bare 
subsistence. 

The overland India mail brings confirmation that the shah of 
Persia has left Teharan with his army, numbering 30,000 cavalry, 
with 1000 pieces of cannon and 3000 camel loads of ammunition, 
to co-operate with Russia. At latest accouuts the army had 

ssed Tabreez. The shah had also sent an envoy to Dost Ma- 
emee to point out the advantages of his siding with Persia and 
the Russians. 

According to the Kolner Zeitung, curious developments are 
coming to light, which indicate that Russia has long been prepur- 
ing for the present crisis. A large expedition has been secretly 
organizing under pretence of a campaign against the Khan of 
Khiva. For fifteen year oe Russian agents have been busied 
in organizing the Mongo and Ki hordes, supplying 
them with money an arms, and teaching them to act in concert. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Without a rich heart wealth is an ugly beggar.—R. W. 
Emerson. 

.... Whois he who neither praises nor blames at any time, 
without perceiving, in others, his own qualities ‘—Lavater. 

.... The present time, and each for himself, see the device of 
the times. ‘I'he future, and living fur another, see that which I 
should wish to adupt.—AMadame Necker. 


.-.. Flowers and fruits are always fit ams flowers, be- 
cause they are a proudmssertion that a ray of beauty outvalues all 
the utilities of the world —R. W. Emerson. 

.... It is amusing to detect character in the voeabulary of each 
person. The adjectives habitually used, like the inscriptions on a 
thermometcr, indicate the temperament.—H. 7. Tuckerman. 

.... We hold not to the prosperity of the wicked and the mis- 
furtunes of the just; for life is a book where the errata are at the 
end.—M. J. Petit Senn. 


.--. As the children have been in regard to their teachers and 
masters, 80 will they be in regard to the kings and magistrates ; 
after having committed little acts of injustice to cbtain mits, balis 
and trifles, they will commit great ones in order 10 amass gold, to 
acquire fine houses, and to havea great number of servants.— Saint 

in. 

..-. We will spoil ourselves if we wish either always . to 
read or always to write. The one would importune and over- 
— us with matter; the other weaken and dissolve our minds. 

tis better to change, and temper the one with the other, that 
writing may make a body of that diversity which reading has ac- 
camulated.—Sencque. 


Joker's Budget. 


Query—Does a man feel girlish when he makes a “ maiden 
speech ?” 

The weather was so “sharp” the other #forning that Mr. 
Cheeks shaved with it. Mr. Cheeks says it is chéap and conve- 
nient, but don’t last through dog-days. 


Lord Holland told of a man remarkable for absence of mind, 
who, dining once at the same sort of shabby repast, fancied him- 
self in his own house, and began to apologize for the wretched- 
ness of the dinner. 


The editor who wrote his editorials with stolen chalk on the 
soles of his shoes, and went barefoot while the boys set up the 
copy, has purchased a ream of second-hand envelopes and engaged 
a girl to turn them inside out. 

Nobody likes to be nobody ; but everybody is pleased to think 
himself somebody. And everybody is somebody ; but, when any- 
body thinks himself to be somebody, he generally thinks every- 
body else to be nobody. 

A mayor of one of the communes in France, lately made the fol- 
lowing entry upon his register: “ I, Mayor of , found, yes- 
terday, in the forest of ,aman by the name of Rollin, 
committing an act against the laws. I commanded him to sur- 
render, whereupon he set upon me, heaped me with insult and 
contumely, calling me a ragmuffin, an ass, and a precious dolt, 
and a scarecrow—all of which I certizy to be true. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., III., IV., and V. of the Prcrorrat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parior ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in thei! 3 & vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, fror e best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vois., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions. it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign «ad domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possibie amcuut of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering tae entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every departmen: is under the mast 
and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPSBB, 


the ome circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gizason’s PicToRiaL. 

The Fiaq is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 


quarto pages. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of Tas Frac or ocr Unton, and one copy of Gizason’s Proroniat, 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


ate The Fisa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
, and of newspaper carriers, Gi FIVE cents per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Conner oF TREXONT AND Srezrrs, Besrox, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGEN.S. 

arr Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 6 South Streets, Baltimore. 

C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
WOOBWARD, corner of aod Streats, St: Louis. 
corner of 4th and Chesnut 
LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
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